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A rairn in supernatural appearances is by no, took care to look straight ahead, and especially 
means as uncommon as philosophers would have } to avoid dark corners. But when we turned our 
us suppose. In rude districts of our country the; back to descend, then it was our heart began to 
horse-shoe is still nailed at the door to keep off} flutter. We generally came down, four steps at 
witches; and in more enlightened portions, the } a time, expecting every moment, to feel some- 
success of ‘Spiritual Knockings” testifies to ; } thing, we knew not what, tap us on the arm, or 
similar credulity. Thousands, even of the edu-; behold some grinning, grisly spectre peep over 
cated, secretly believe in ghosts. We did so our-} our shoulder and jeer in our face. But to our 
selves once. Whether our faith in spectres still } story. 
remains, the following story will resolve. When we were about ten years old we spent a 

This belief did not rest, however, on having } summer with some cousins in the country. One 
seen a ghost, or even on knowing any person } day, for the first time in our life, a veritable book 
who had. Nor had we been accustomed to being } of ghost-stories fell into our way. We became 
frightened in the nursery by! tales of apparitions, } intensely interested in it. Our playmates had 
for “Jack the Giant Killer” was the nearest } been engaged in boisterous sport all the after- 
approach to a ghost-story we had ever heard. } noon, and at last came to drag us forth from the 
Nevertheless, at ten years old, the conviction of; sitting-room where we had hidden. We went un- 
supernatural agencies was a part of our exist-} willingly. Our mind was so full of the strange 
ence. It had come down to us, we suspect, by} horrors we had been reading about, that we could 
“inheritance of blood,” from our grim, Norse; not play however; and we began, before long, to 
ancestry. If we had to pass a grave-yard after } tell our little relatives some of the tales from the 
night, we never did it alone if we could help} volume. Our cousins proved to be as credulous 
it. Once or twice we could find no companion, } as ourselves. Eagerly they listened, and soon 
and then how our knees shook, and our hearts; tops were laid aside, and the whole four of us 
quaked! were sitting in a group, by the side of an old 

Perhaps the greatest trial of our life, certainly } shed, while we read aloud. 
of our boyhood, was connected with this belief. ; It would have been curious to have heard our 
Our excellent mother—God long preserve her} commentaries, no doubt, for our degrees of faith 
days!—was a housewife with great faith in ven-} varied considerably, and while some believed 
tilation, and, except in the dead of winter, daily everything, others questioned the more extraor- 
had the casements of the sleeping apartments ; dinary of the stories. The greatest skeptic of 
thrown open, and shut afterward at dark. It} all was a little fellow, about our own age, who sat 
Was often our duty to close these windows, when } on our right. The most credulous was another 
the servants were engaged, and we happened to} cousin, his brother, who cowered behind us. 
be about. We did not dare to disobey, and were } “That was awful, wasn’t it?” the latter would 
ashamed even to wish it; but what agonies we } say: or, ‘‘oh! how horrible, I shall never go into 
suffered! To go up was easy enough; but to} an old house, but what I shall think it haunted.” 
come down, there was the difficulty! As long} «*Pooh!” his brother would reply, setting his 
8 we could face the imaginary foe, we continued, } mouth hard, “I don’t half believe it; and yet,” 











after a sort, to keep up our courage, though we he would say, dubiously, ‘‘its told there as if it 
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must be true.” As for the other brother, who | 
sat in front of us, he was a boy of few words, but | 
from the way he had of furtively glancing over ' 
his shoulder, as we read, it was easy to see that | 
he more than half expected, then and there, an 
apparition ‘‘in propria persona.” } 

After we had mentally supped, ‘‘full of hor- } 
rors,” on tales of spectres, supernatural noises, } 
and other terrors, we came at last to a story, | 
which, as it related to a murdered child, pecu- ! 
liarly impressed us. Perhaps some of our rea- } 
ders know where to find the ghostly tale; but as 
we do not, we must rehearse it from memory. 
The scene was an old house near Edinburgh, we 
believe, in which an infant had been murdered | 
and buried under the floor: and the tenement 
afterward let out to parties totally ignorant of 
the transaction. The newinhabitant was a Mrs. 
R , 2 widow lady, if we recollect. The first } 
evening, as she sat sewing, she heard footsteps } 
in the passage, though when she opened the door, } 
she could see nobody. This was constantly re- } 
peated, till bed-time, by. which period she had? 
grown nervous and excited. So she sent for the’ 
servant girl from the kitchen, and asked her if; 
she had not heard the sounds. The girl replied 
in the negative, but added there were certainly | 
strange noises in the house. When Mrs. R 
retired she could not sleep for the racket of a’ 
child’s rattle, which sounded first on one side } 
of her, and then on another, but always in the : 
chamber, and sometimes close at her ear. This? 
was succeeded by the noise of little, pattering 
feet, of a child crying, and then of a woman} 
sobbing. i 

When we had read thus far, it had come to be 
almost dark. The sun was setting on the other } 
side of the old shed, a stray gleam of light 
struggling through the broken roof, and falling ' 
about us; and but for this we should have 
scarcely have been able to see. By this dim’ 
light, however, we read on. 

The story proceeded to tell that the servant, 
who heard similar sounds, soon became so fright- 
ened that she left the house. But Mrs. R—, 
who was a bold woman, and who could not afford } 
to move, procured another girl, who was a stran- ; 
ger to the entire neighborhood. The very next } 
morning, however, this servant also left. She ' 
had heard mysterious noises, she said, all night; 
her name called, though she could see nobody; } 
toddling feet, as if a child staggering around her } 
bed, a cry, sobs, and even groans. The wealth ' 
of the whole world, she declared, would not in- } 
duce her to remain in the house. } 

Mrs. R——, however, still kept at her post, 
trying to persuade herself the noises were imagi- 
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weep! weep!” Then there was a sound, as if 
some one gasped for breath; and again, in awful 
distinctness, ‘weep! weep! weep!” Again came 
the choking sound, and a third time, ‘weep! 
weep! weep!” She rose up in bed, and, with 
resolute courage, cried out, ‘‘ what is that? where 
are you?” but could see nothing. Yet, when she 
laid down again, there was the same frightful 
noises, now like a child crying in deep sorrow, 
now like a woman wringing her hands and wail- 
ing. 

Nor was this all. In the upper story, or garret, 
was a door leading out on the roof, which, how- 
ever often it was shut, was always opened, soon 
after, by an unseen hand. Once, when Mrs. 
R , about dusk, went up into this room ta 
look for some bits of old calico for patch-work, 
she heard a strange, rushing sound, and looking 
around, saw a child run from this door to a 
closet, in which it disappeared. She was so 
frightened at the apparition that she fainted, 
and when she came to herself, the closet stood 
open again, with not a soul in it. 

We boys were, by this time, worked up to 
pitch of horror indescribable. Our hair fairly 
stood onend. To our young and vivid imagina- 
tions the whole scene was pictured so forcibly 





that we almost heard the breeze-like rush of the 


spectre, and saw the haunted door opened and 
closed by the mysterious hand. The last ray of 
the setting sun, too, was fading over my shoulder, 
so that the characters of the book before me were 


‘ almost undistinguishable. My own nerves shook 


so that I would gladly have stopped; but I felt 
ashamed; and, therefore, summoning all my cour- 
age, I read on. 

The story proceeded to tell that, after this, 
Mrs. R—— beheld the same apparition she had 
seen in the garret, come down through the ceil- 
ing, at the dead of night, its eyes full of inde- 
scribable woe fixed awfully upon her. She had 
the courage, this time, to adjure it; when it dis- 
appeared. ‘The sobbings, the wailings, the pat- 
tering feet, the wringing of hands still continued. 
She neyer ventured into the garret again, until 
months bad elapsed, when, being in a hurry one 
evening for something, she ran up, just at dusk, 
without thinking of the apparition. 

“‘She had just entered the room, however,” 1 
read, ‘‘ when suddenly” 

I never got further, for, at that moment, the 
last ray of the sun died out, leaving us in com- 
parative darkness, and, at the same instant, a 
cry wild and unearthly, and different from any 
thing I had ever heard, rose startlingly upon 
the silence. A tread too was heard behind us, 
accompanied by a sound, as if the old door turned 


nary. But one night she heard a voice, like | on its rusty hinges, and some terrible presence 
nothing human, close to her, crying, ‘‘weep! ;} was entering upon the scene. 
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We all started to our feet. The book fell from , acres, who now advanced from the barn, choking 
my hands. Two of my cousins took at once to { with laughter. 

flight; but the skeptic stood firm for an instant; “The boys are not as much hurt, Molly, as 

and grasping his arm as a sort of protection, I { scared,” he said, the tears running down his 

also essayed to keep my ground. Our courage, ‘ cheek. “They’ve been reading ghost-stories, 


however, lasted for only a second. At first we { under the old shed, as I see by the book Charley 
boldly faced around; but our ears had not de- ‘ dropped in his flight; and Dobbin,” meaning his 
ceived us: the door was steadily opening, and by } donkey, “‘happening to bray and poke his nose 
some unseen power. Suddenly, through the gap, ‘ through the door behind them, they fancied he 
a pair of wild eyes glowed out of the darkness. was a spectre, and that it was all up with them. 
We staid to see no more. Each uttering a simul- ‘ Serves them right, though,” he added, ‘for read- 
taneous scream, each clinging desperately to the ; ing such trash. But I’ll fix that for them,” and, 
other, we took to our heels, never stopping till { without more ado, he tossed the offending book 
we fell exhausted, half dead with affright, in the { into the kitchen fire. 
kitchen doorway. $ The ridicule of that day cured me of my belief 
My good aunt—a tenderer mother never lived }in ghosts. I never hear people speak of appa- 
—came rushing out, thinking her dear Johnny ritions now, without thinking, by a natural asso- 
was seriously hurt. ‘ ciation, of the bray of a Jackass. There may be 
“Oh! what’s the matter?” she shrieked, pick- ‘ spectres, or there may not; I do not wish, on this 
ing him up. ‘‘Where are you hurt, Johnny? ‘ point, to disturb any reader’s pet belief; but, for 
Tell your mother, dear!” my own part, I can testify that the only ghost I 
The answer came not from Johnny, but from } ever saw, and I did see one, turned out a harm- 
my uncle, as hearty an old farmer as owned broad ‘ less donkey. 


A PROPHECY. 





BY MRS. JULIA C. R. DORR. 





Knowing nought of pain or woe; 
When this hand may clasp no more 
Thine own, as oft in days of yore; 
When on my lip no smile shall play; 
When my voice hath passed away; 
When the dust is on my brow, 
Think of what I tell thee now! 
Dimly as through gathering haze 


Matnen of the pensive eye, 
Shall I read thy destiny? 

Shall I draw the veil aside 
From the future all untried— 
Study the scroll of Fate, and see 
What there is in store for thee? 
Thou art very lovely now, 
Beauty’s throned upon thy brow; 
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And thine eye is very bright, > On scenes of coming years I gaze; 
Beaming now with radiant light— ; I see thee as a happy bride 

Now with sudden mirth it flashes, } Standing by the altar side, 

From beneath the long dark lashes— ; With thine eye with soft light beaming, 
Now ’tis full of “thought and prayer,” ; And thy white veil round thee gleaming 
For the soul is ever there! One there is beside thee there 

Yet thou art not happy, maiden, ; Of lofty mien and noble air. 

And thy heart with grief is laden, } Solemn are the vows now spoken— 
And thy path seems dark before thee, ; Vows that never can be broken, 
And a shadow hovers o’er thee— 5 And henceforth thy destiny 

Thy glad smile hath rarer grown, > Linked with his shall ever be. 
From thy cheek the rose hath flown, ; I can see, in after years, 

Droop not, dear one, I can see ; In thine eye no trace of tears; 

A brighter day will dawn for thee; ; On thy brow no shade of care, 
Soon the clouds will all depart, ; Joy alone sits smiling there, 
Sunshine will illume thy heart. } And thy days glide calmly on, 
Dost thou‘doubt the tale I tell? . Till thy “day of life” is done! 
Maiden, thou shalt prove it well! ; Dost thou doubt the tale I tell? 
When long years have fleeted by, Maiden, thou shalt prove it well! 
And this form, perchance, may lie ; When the dust is on my brow, 
Slumbering in the grave so low, $ Think of what I tell thee now! 
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CONCLUDED FROM PAGE 225, 


CHAPTER V. 

Witu the swiftness painful apprehension in- 
spires, Arthur Linton obeyed Mrs. Seaton’s sum- } 
thons, and was received by that lady with a sinking 
heart, which found no betrayal in her calm tones } 
and collected manners. 

‘*Madam, in heaven’s name, what mean these } 
terrible words?” 

‘‘The truth, Mr. Linton.” 

‘May lost to me? Do you think I can even } 
dream of giving up my heart’s treasure? Never, } 
never!” ; 

‘«‘Be calm, Mr. Linton. I have that to say} 
which will convince you that you must yield, as: 
well as myself.” } 

“Lese May?” ; 

‘* Unless you are calm, you cannot understand } 
what I have to say.” ; 

‘‘Shall I be like marble when doubts and fears : 
well nigh distract me? For God’s sake explain 
this maddening mystery. Has May ceased to} 
love me?” 

“It would be better for her if she had.” ; 

“Not that—then tell me what is to separate ? 
us?” 

‘‘Then you can listen quietly ?” 

“Stay then—now, I am quiet,” he said, after } 
a pause. ‘TI will not interrupt you.” 

Clearly but briefly Mrs. Seaton explained the } 
circumstanees which led to her dependence upon 
her cousin, the occurrences of their last inter- ’ 
view, and the promise he had exacted from her. 
During her recital, Arthur bit his lips till they | 

led, but not a sound escaped him. When she } 

paused, he hid his face in his hands. 

“You are as powerless as myself,” continued 
Mrs. Seaton, after a short silence, ‘and you too 
must submit. You cannot save May from the 
beggary which would certainly fall upon her, and 
even if my word were not pledged, I could not 
consent she, so delicately reared, should be ex- 

‘posed to abject poverty. You must free her at 
once, and bear as best you may the evils this 
curse brings upon you.” 

The young man’s face was still hidden, he was 
still silent. Mrs. Seaton’s heart ached at the 
uffering she inflicted, but her self-command did 
not fail. 





“T have not succumbed willingly—but my re- 
sistance was vain. My cousin has no generosity, 
no kindness of heart when either comes in contact 
with his iron will. It was not till all hope was 
crushed that he wrung from me my consent: but 


}as I have consented, whatever it costs me I will 


not retract.” 

Arthur lifted up his head, and now his coun- 
tenance was calm as herown. ‘I yield. Your 
daughter is free. God forbid that I should drag 
her down to abject poverty and its thousand ills. 
Those are cruel words but true, when you say I 
cannot save her I love—you mistake me much, 
if you believe that I desire to stand between her 
and the proud position and wealth ready to be 
bestowed. But remember,” and his voice fal- 
tered in spite of himself, ‘‘wealth and position 
are no substitutes for true devoted love.” 

“T know that well. Think you I have no feel- 
ing for my child? that I see her heart bleed un- 
moved? but in the painful alternative offered me 
I take the most tolerable. And do her not the 
injustice to believe that she lightly yields your 
love for another; but love and happiness must 
perish; for he who has the power to rule our life 


} crushes us beneath his sway.” 


‘*No more, madam, no more,” said Linton, in 
a broken voice, ‘‘I understand you too well. I 
cannot see May now,I should only add to her 
suffering. In an hour or two I will return,” and 
he slowly quited the room like one still struggling 
under the influence of a dreadful dream. 

In an hour or two, as he had said, he returned, 
and although his face bore the traces of a fear- 
ful battle, he had attained the self-command he 
sought. He had conquered self, and his only 
thought now was to give consolation and strength 
to her he loved. 

“T am not afraid to see May now,” said he, 
firmly, when Mrs. Seaton joined him. She turned 
to lead the way, but suddenly pausing, exclaimed 
with passionate earnestness, ‘‘promise me you 
will not curse me for the suffering I cannot help, 
which my heart bleeds to see—and oh, do not 
reproach my guiltless child for the anguish you 
may suffer.” 

‘‘ Ah, how you wrong me,” said the young man, 
in a gentle voice. ‘God forbid I should add one 
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drop to an overflowing cup. Do we not all suffer ; we have always loved; take with you my blessing 
together?” ‘and a consciousness that you have been as sun- 
She wrung his proffered hand, and pointing ’ light on my rugged pathway. Believe that here- 
to the door, turned away and began to pace the ‘after, as now, every thought of you shall be 
room. ‘mingled in my heart of hearts with blessings.” 
And now they who so truly loved were face to } He bent down to her as he spoke, and his face, 
face, soon to part forever, and yet neither fal- ; so tender yet sorrowful, was to her troubled spirit 
tered in the resolve to spare the other as much ‘ ‘like the face of a guardian angel. 
as possible useless suffering. And mighty even; And when he had given her somewhat of com- 
in terrible extremity is the power flowing from ‘ fort they parted; he to walk undismayed in soli- 
self forgetful love, mighty to sustain to the last. ; tude, and she to be led a sacrifice to the world’s 
‘Arthur, I neyer dreamed I should thus cause ‘ altars, not the less a sacrifice because crowned 


_ you to suffer.” and proclaimed its queen. 





“My own May, that were little, if I could save ; 
you from this terrible necessity.” 
2 CHAPTER VI. 


TREMBLING in spite of self-assurance, and the 


“Arthur, you understand that I yield only fo } 
necessity. That this wealth they force upon me 


is nothing in comparison with your love.” ‘consciousness that the desired treasure was at 
“I do not doubt you, dearest.” ‘length to be his, Alfred Vernon presented him- 
“Oh! Arthur, we shall lose all that is precious ; self at the appointed hour on Thursday. Eager 
to us.” ‘as he was to hear his acceptance from May’s own 


“Not all, May, come what will; nothing can | lips, it was a relief to him, when, on entering the 
take away the remembrance of our happy hours parlor, he found himself for a few moments alone. 
and true love. We can never be so desolate but / Alone! those walls, what a history of struggle 
that the memory of these will be precious to us.” {and suffering could they have unfolded; what 

“Arthur, I shall be the wife of another. I shall ‘ sighs and sobbings yet filled the air; but those 
not dare to think.” ‘ walls were mute; the air brought not to the ear 

“Not of me, but of that blessed time when ! of the expectant aught of the sorrow yet stirring 
sorrow, and disappointment, and struggle were ‘ on its wings. It was to him only the room whose 
unknown. ‘This privilege is yours ever, and it } narrow confines seemed enlarged and brightened 
will become, not a wild regret, but a glimpse of ; by a pleasant past and a hopeful future. 


¢ 


rest that one day may be attained.” $ The door slowly opened, and Mrs. Seaton en- 
“Never, never, in this surrender of myself I{ tered. At sight of her the young man came 

yield all.” ‘ hastily forward, his cheek fiushing like a rose, 
The young man pressed his hand to his head, ‘ and his eyes sparkling with delighted anticipa- 

he could not reply. ‘ tion, eagerly extending his hand, he exclaimed, 
“Shall we grow used to this separation?” “how shall I thank you, madam, for the happi- 
‘We must.” ‘ness you are willing to bestow upon me?” 


“Would you not rather see me dead, Arthur?” j Mrs. Seaton suffered him to hold her hand, 

I feel there is no comparison. Were you in ‘ ; ‘and looking into his eager eyes with a proud, 
heaven I might one day hope to meet you—now ° questioning glance, asked, ‘‘why not come to 
this is death. I lose you utterly.” All his sup- ‘me at once?—why did you wait to receive my 
pressed suffering burst forth in these words. ’ assurance from another?” 

“My own Arthur, my wild words make you 3 «Dear madam,” answered the young man, the 
suffer; forgive me, oh, how I wish I had never ; ; color deepening in his cheek, “I saw that your 
seen you, then this pain would have been spared | ‘ daughter did not, or seemed not, to regard me 


you.” ‘ ‘with favor. I feared by hasty words to banish 
“Not all I suffer equals my past happiness.” {myself from her society. I felt that all I could 
“What will you do?” 3 offer was as nothing in comparison with the hap- 
“Work, May, and be patient. I shall have ; piness she could bestow on me. The very last time 
much less to bear than you.” ; I was here her manner was so truly indifferent I 
“Tf I could only feel that you would be happy 3 went away filled with despair. I could not endure 
hereafter; promise me you will try.” to break away from all the hopes I cherished, and 


He shuddered, but answered still calmly, ‘this ; still almost felt they were vain, till I received 

I will promise you, I will not let any opportunity such an assurance from Mr. Seaton.” 

for happiness go by neglected.” At that name she drew her hand hastily from 
**And you will not blame me, Arthur?” { his, pointed to a chair, and seated herself, striv- 
“You must not ask that, May,” he continued, { ing to overcome the torrent of contending emo- 

with tender earnestness, ‘remember how truly ‘ tions that name awakened. Vernon, surprised at 
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her sudden action, paused and looked inquiringly ; which trembled slightly, ‘have confidence in my 
at her changing face, ‘‘go on,’’ said she, in a firm } affection, dear madam.” 
tone, as her countenance settled once more into} She rose, extending both hands, said frankly, 
quiet. Vernon really proceeded, being at no time } “I will; and now I will bring my daughter to 
very observant of others feelings, and now doubly } you.” 
absorbed in self. ; One moment,madam. Mr. Seaton requested 
‘I received such an assurance from him that : that the marriage day be named as soon as pos- 
I mightly hope, that despair changed into joyful } sible. Will you consent?” 
anticipation.” } «Every step I feel his iron power over me,” 
‘«‘Did he dare say my daughter had given her ' she murmured, crushing her hands together, then 
affections unasked?” interrupted Mrs. Seaton, turning to the young man, she said with kindling 
with flashing eyes. ; cheek and eye, ‘‘¢hat I must insist my daughter 
‘‘No, madam, no,” he replied, earnestly, ‘‘he ; has a right to decide. It is unmanly to hurry 
simply stated to me that Miss Seaton, being very } matters thus.” 
young, probably had no thought of the future,; «« Assuredly, madam, do not misunderstand me. 
that caving neither for position or wealth, and | I will joyfully do as she desires. It shall be the 
the advantages both give, not realizing how ne- | study of my life to please her; think not the first 
cessary they are to one so lovely and gifted, } evidence of my accepted affection will be to urge 
ler indifference proceeded, not from dislike, but | anything distasteful. You do me injustice.” 
simply from an idea, that, being in different) ‘Forgive me,” said Mrs. Seaton, with a gentle 
spheres, I was merely passing here a few idle’ earnestness, which gave a singular charm to her 
hours, and so never dreamed of encouraging my ; look and manner, ‘‘let me repair my fault by at 


attentions.” } once bringing my daughter to you. As you both 
** Was that all he said?” ; decide I will consider right.” 
«That you, madam, who had lived inthe world,; ‘I never saw one so fiery,” muttered Vernon, 


knew the value of what I could offer, and you ' as she withdrew, passing his hand wearily over 
would doubtless influence your daughter, and , his brow, as if his strength had been taxed to the 
thus effect what I had so much at heart.” utmost. ‘Thank heaven, May seems as gentle 
She did not answer, she could not. Every | as her mother is impetuous.” Vernon had not 
word made the hatghty woman writhe. The: studied the brow or lip of the young girl. He 
consciousness that her child was not sufficiently | did not see there dwelt there a spirit as proud, 
elevated in society by her great gifts, that an-} as fiery, for hitherto it had slept. 
other, her inferior, must raise her, because he Almost immediately Mrs. Seaton returned with 
had wealth and she was poor, was inexpressibly } her daughter, whose quiet self-possession showed 
galling. , however fearful the contest had been the victory 
‘¢ After much thought I ventured to write, gain- } wa¥ complete. Yet as when the sun, suddenly 
ing courage as I thought of my love, although ; obscured by a heavy cloud, casts a shadow over 
well knowing that the proudest position is but a} a sweet scene in nature, and fills the beholder 
graceful ornament her beauty may wear.” | with admiring sadness, so in the young face, fair 
A gratified smile stole over the mother’s face, as it was, a light had been quenched, the radiance 
the haughty brow unbent, the eye softened. The } of a free, joyous spirit had fled forever. 
young man saw these indications of a yieldiag; Vernon saw, felt this not. He only saw the 
spirit, and said eagerly, ** you will then trust her} beautiful face which nightly haunted his pillow, 
to me? By heaven, sea and land shall be taxed } and felt now it was to be his own, it was more 
to aiford her pleasure. All the world shall admire } lovely than ever. With ardor he clasped the 
the jewel I shall so proudly bear on my bosom.” } hand Mrs. Seaton placed in his, and pressed it 
**T have said she should be your wife,” replied again and again to his lips. 
Mrs. Seaton, slowly, and at every word hercheek} ‘I almost fear I am in a beautiful dream,” he 
grew pale. ‘Oh!” she continued, with touch-} whispered. 
ing earnestness, as every trace of pride fled the; ‘Would it be a dream to you in reality, Mr. 
haughty face, leaving only the eloquent emotion} Vernon, if you knew I did not love you?” asked 
of a loving mother. ‘Oh! cherish her well! re- } May, earnestly. 
member she is my all. Let me not have the } ‘You will not say so, dear Miss Seaton.” 
wretchedness of knowing that the jewel was worn} ‘‘I must, Mr. Vernon. I dare not conceal from 
but a little while to be thrown aside and lost.” } you that I have consented to marry you only at 
The tone, the tearful eyes touched Vernon as } the command of my cousin and mother.” 
he was seldom wont to be moved. The voluble He released her hand, the warm flush left his 
assurance he would have given a short time before cheek, ‘‘am I entirely indifferent to you?” he 


died upon his lips, he could only answer in a tone ! questioned, with anxiety. 
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‘I do not love you.” Light was the heart of the young man as he 
He turned away and paced the room slowly. { went his way, but who shall say what were the 
He was shocked and disappointed. He felt to- emotions of his betrothed. 
ward her a more self-forgetting affection than he At this same time, Mr. Seaton sat in his easy- 
had ever experienced in his whole life. Should; chair, with his eyes immoveably fixed on his 
he fail in making her love him, how unhappy watch, his face wearing more than its usual quiet 
would both be. He would release her, what was sternness. ‘*A gentleman wishes to see you, 
such an acceptance worth; thus feeling he ad- ; sir,” said his servant. Mr. Seaton turned slowly, 
vanced toward her, but to his longing gaze never ; and, suppressing a sigh, gave first a careless, 
had she seemed so beautiful. Could he resign ‘then a more penetrating glance at his visitor. 
all the hopes which had made him so happy? ; There was something in his face which pleased 
He hesitated, one more glance at her face, and Mr. Seaton, and, instantly rising, he requested 
he seized her hand again, saying, ‘‘I love you so ; the servant to hand a chair. 
much I cannot resign you. May,I must teach; Arthur Linton, for he it was, did not heed 
you what love is.” ‘ these words, but advancing nearer, he said in a 
*T will be your wife, Mr. Vernon, if you will, ; low, firm voice, ‘¢I am Arthur Linton.” 
if you can forgive the wrong I do you in thus *‘And what then?” 
repaying your affection with indifference. I feel ‘‘There can be but one reason why I, a stran- 
how unequal we are—this degradation,” she { ger, should come to you. I have struggled with 
added, more to herself than him. pride and self, and have conquered, and now I 
Vernon was troubled by the distressed ex- / implore you to hear me for the sake of one dearer 
pression which shaded her face, but he did not ‘than life.” He paused, Mr. Seaton sat with his 
understand it, “dear May, on my side is the { arms folded closely over his breast, not a muscle 
inequality; what have I that can compare with ‘ of his face moved, and the young man continued, 
you, yet I joyfully yield all, and, in my fond ; ‘sir, you are no longer in first youth, you may 
pride of my beautiful wife, will forget my own } not realize how terrible it is to feel, at one blow, 
littieness. I shall feel I am ennobled by her. ; shut out from life’s Eden; to find all that we 
Trust me I will be patient, and love you so well ; cling to, all sweet hopes and love torn from us; 
you will find yourself, by-and-bye, wondering ‘ have mercy upon her, let her at least wait until 
where the inequality is. Smile on me, one of ; something of the first desolating sense of crushed 
your bright smiles, and promise me you will not ; affection be done away—let her grow accustomed 
frown on my efforts to make you happy.” 2a little to her solitude, ere you compel her to 
“Do you know well what you have under- ‘receive another affection; think what a life of 
taken?” asked she, with a faint smile, “it will ‘ masked misery must be hers—what training of 
be no easy task, I fear.’” ‘ the lip to smile when the heart is bleeding—what 
‘«My courage rises with the difficulty,” cried { suffering to feel that she wrongs her nature and 
he, gaily. ‘Never fear, all the world shall gaze forgets self-respe4—spare her if only for awhile 
with wonder on my devotion, and envy me my ;—be merciful ”” He broke off abruptly, for 
bride.” ‘he felt his emotion was fast mastering him; but 
“So be it,” replied May, sighing, ‘if we both ; the other, while he watched every quiver of the 
fail——” ‘lip, every emotion of the changing, agitated face, 
“Sweet May, banish such a thought, my love spoke not, moved not, and the young man sub- 
cannot fail.” tluing himself again, strove to move him by en- 
“I know you are sincere at present, let the ; treaty. 
future reveal itself as it will. Let us go to my ‘She is so young, so full of life, so capable of 
mother.” @ blessing. We cannot tell what may be the effect 
Vernon looked at his watch. ‘‘How unfortu- ; of thus showing her the darkness, the trial of 
nate I am. I have an engagement, made many } life. Oh, sir, if you ever loved, remember what 
days ago, and so I must tear myself away. And; would have been your feelings if you saw her 
I may come again and sun myself in your pre- ; you loved torn from you, doomed to misery—and 
sence whenever I please?” i you stand idly by not able to save her. Give us 
“Yes, come and go at your pleasure.” ‘time and I wil! toil like a galley slave, she shall 
“Ah, if I only consulted that I should be { not long be a burden to you.” 
always here—but if I must go,” he looked im- ‘«She is no burden to me. I have far different 





ploringly at her. . 5 Peaseus than you suppose for the course I take.” 
“Go, break no engagement for me, I do not } ‘Have you no mercy ?—will you not give us 
deserve it.” ‘ time?” 
“How you slander yourself, but I do not heed “No.” 


it.” $ «I care not for myself. I can bear my part, 
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but May—ah, be not all iron to my &ntreaty for 
her.” 

“‘A strange love yours must be, young man, 
that you would rather she should dwell in poverty 
and dependance for your sake, than be blessed 
with all wealth can give.” 

“T think not only of what is needed without, 


Seaton. The tempest had burst upon her head, 
scattering her life’s treasures, and she was deso- 
late. When the first conflict had passed there 
settled on her spirit an endurance which seemed 
} to mock at itself. She ceased to weep; she main- 
tained a constant proud composure; she shrank 
from no trial of self-command, or forgot the role 





but of what within. I know she will pine and} in the part she played; but life became utterly 
wither in splendid misery—that a cup of cold worthless, she despised herself, and every day 
water with one she loves will be more to her} grew more and more reckless ofthe future. She 
than oceans of wealth.” } consented to an early marriage, and eagerly em- 

“It is a pity that a chivalrous knight, like } braced every opportunity to mingle in society, 
yourself, cannot save her from the hydra-headed } where her beauty and engagement to one of its 
monsters your imagination sees.” most favored members, caused her to be courted 

‘I can bear your taunts because heaven has } and caressed, and Vernon, proud of his choice, 
willed that I, through my poverty, should see my } and feeling every attention she received reflected 
dearest affections crushed.” back upon him, grew every hour more and more 

“Did she send you to me?” in love with himself and his destined bride. Mrs, 

‘«She knows not of my coming; we have parted } Seaton looked on in mingled pride and pain; not 
—I swear I will never more cross her path if but! all her gratified ambition could hide the con- 
you will spare her now—in a few years she may } sciousness that her child was changed; that the 
forget, and love one whom you will approye.” gaiety and beauty which dazzled others, were as 

‘Young man you plead eloquently, but it is | ornaments still clinging to a ruined shrine. Mrs. 
allin vain. By this time Miss Seaton has doubt- } Vernon felt doubtful and anxious, but said noth- 
less forgotten you and accepted Mr. Vernon. I ing, knowing she had no power to turn her son 
have willed it so, and so it shall be—no more, you ; from what she deemed a hasty, ill-assorted match. 
cannot change me.” The marriage day came, and, as if to mock the 

‘Tron heart, one day you will need the mercy } bride, bright and cloudless. Amid all the para- 
you refuse to me. I tell you, that if in this sud- phernalia of fashionable life, May Seaton and 
den crushing of true, pure affection, that bright Alfred Vernon joined their lots, and if any guar- 
young spirit grows changed, and warped, and dian angels yet lingered in tender pity around 
stained, when we meet at the judgment seat, 1} the young girl’s spirit, they must have wept and 
will point to you as the remorseless cause of the } turned their holy eyes away, as before the altar 
ruin.” } she resigned hope, self-respect, love, memory; 

He paused not to note the effect of his words, } but the world looking on rejoiced at the treasure 
but rushed distractedly from the apartment. , it had won, and cared not at the cost; and the 
* } bridegroom, as he proudly received her from the 

} hand of Mr. Seaton, felt that all he desired of 
CHAPTER VII. happiness was his. 

Ir is a terrible thing to stand amid the wrecks} The beauty of the bride, and the wealth and 
of life’s treasures feeling they are gone from us } fashion of the bridegroom, drew together a bril- 
forever; it is terrible to learn to live without one } liant crowd to admire and welcome the accession 
whose smile has been our sunlight, whose voice of one who looked and moved a queen among the 
has thrilled our heart, whose coming has been } proud, the gifted, and the wealthy, and though 
the signal for all bright and lovely hopes, and } some might envy the bride, and others be jealous 
emotions, and aspirations to throng about us, } of her charms, all could not bu® confess that 
and, fixing on us their smiling eyes, enchant with } never was there one who bore her honors more 
their glory; it is terrible to slowly learn, to hear } gracefully, or seemed to deserve them so well. 
the echo which sounds through the heart’s lonely | We are so prone to look fearfully at one another 
chambers when we call on the familiar name; to} through masks, that few have the penetration or 
grow accustomed to silence where was the music ; care to see if the smile which plays upon a lip 
of loving tones; to cease to listen for the step; } be sincere, or the gentle tone comes warm from 
to realize that henceforth a gulf lies between us } the heart. The old saw, ‘‘actions speak louder 
and what made our life’s life; fearful to bear} than words,” is going out of fashion, we do not 
when we have strength from Him who chastens } act as we feel, we are afraid, and so we go on 
in mercy—but what is it to those, who, leaning } deceiving others, and they in their turn deceiving 
on their own strength, find it a broken reed, and} us. Of all those who gazed admiringly upon the 
seeing above ever increasing darkness, know not } newly married, there was hardly one to whom all 
whither to turn for aid. Such an one was May ! things wore not a couleur de rose. 
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“Well, Cabot, don’t you begin to wish you | 


stood in Vernon’s place, lucky dog that he is?” 
exclaimed Fenshaw, laying his hand on the 
other’s shoulder, ‘I think you must admire 
the bride, for I have been looking at you some 
time, and have not seen you move once.” 

«Why do you call him lucky, Fenshaw?” re- 
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turning full upon his companion, ‘‘ who has lived 
in the world five-and-twenty years, and yet thinks 
this is really delightful to behold, and envies 
those who are actors in it.” 

“I have been too much frightened to interrupt 
{ your long harangue, but now you are through, 
‘ how on earth do you pretend to know all this?” 


thousand doubts and fears attending the pleasure } 








plied the other, still keeping his eyes fixed upon 
the spot where Vernon and his bride stood re- 
ceiving the congratulations of acqaintances and “In the first place, I have good eyes and use 
friends. ; them. Instead of going to talk,with this one and 

‘Because it is a self-evident truth. Young, : that, comparing my surmises with theirs, I take 
rich, blest with as lovely a wife as heart can ; a good position and watch faces, and soon learn 
wish, what more can mortal man desire?” ‘what I want to know. Men and women are ex- 

‘Do you imagine that Vernon loves his wife, | cellent actors; the young bride there is first rate, 
or she him?” but there are certain unconscious evidences which 

“Most assuredly. What glasses do you wear, | one skilled can interpret. Would a happy bride, 
Cabot?” for example, receive with such perfect composure 

“Not yours, my good fellow.” { the congratulations showered upon her? Would 

“T am right glad of it. One would think that | ‘she meet, without a blush, the ardent gaze her 
in such a scene you might, for once, forget your } ‘husband bends so constantly on her face, or en- 
tnieable cynical mood, and be as the rest of | dure with such quietude his lover-like attentions? 
us are.’ Why does she keep her eyes so carefully averted 

“Dream all is love and happiness,” returned | from her mother? and why does that mother hide 
the other, scornfully, ‘‘no, I will see things as {herself in the most distant crowd? Yes, I am 
they are in common sense, not in my fancy.” right, as you will one day see.” 

“Pray, what does your common sense see,my ; ‘I begin to think you are the evil one him- 
wise friend?” ‘ self.” 

“Tt sees,” answered Cabot, slowly, as if looking i ‘‘No, I have not yet advanced to that dignity. 
through a glass, which every moment brought out |I am only his servant; and to prove it, I will 
some new feature in a landscape he was survey- show you one whom all my wisdom and skill 
ing, “it sees a crowd @areless of everything but ; cannot fathom. See him there, Mr. Seaton. I 
its own pleasure, blind, vain and frivolous, some ; have watched till I am weary, but his face is as 
thinking, ‘now we shall get_rich suppers,’ some | impervious to my gaze as a piece of unwrought 
‘what a delightful place to call!’ Some ready ; marble.” 
to cry with envy at the beauty they never may; ‘‘I am glad of it. It gives me a cold ague fit 
hope to eclipse; some planning ways by which, } to hear you. Do you not intend to offer your 
through these, they may extend their own power | congratulations to the happy, or rather the mise- 
and influence, and so on through the whole mul- { rable pair, according to your account?” 
titude of men and women here. It sees a mother,; ‘Yes,I am goingnow. By the way, Fenshaw, 
half proud, half fearful of her son’s choice, a | I mean to be a favored cavalier of the lady pre- 
sently.” 

“I don’t understand you,” said the other, 
sternly, 

“Yes, you do, only not rightly. I donot mean 
: sentimentally; only one of these days when she 
‘is lonely, and her husband too much occupied 
It sees a bridegroom } with his own pursuits to care what becomes of 


“TI don’t pretend to know.” 
“But how?” 





yu 


tions, and the sincerity with which she answers 
them. It sees another mother striving to con- 
ceal from those around her, how she loathes and 
shrinks from the pomp and splendor to which 


with which she graciously receives congratula- 
she has sold her child. 


_ vain of his wisdom in making such a choice as | his wife, she will like to have one stand behind 


the whole world approves, glorying in his wife | her chair, and bring to her observation things 
because she adds so greatly to his own conse- | ‘and persons she is too proud, or careless, or noble 
quence—delightfully in love with himself, and ; ‘ to find out unaided; I shall hand her to her car- 
thinking, poor fool, that he is truly devoted to riage, attend her to the opera, and in short, be a 
her, It sees a wife, who this day has put away, { pattern of unmeaning devotion.” 

at what sacrifice is known only to herself, what | { Had you not better offer your services at 


_ made her innocent and free, and stands here now, ; once?” 


having wed without love, with the price of her{ ‘No, no, Vernon will prefer to do it himself 
slavery glittering on her proud, calm brow and at present. The novelty has not worn off yet. 
Magnificent dress. And last of all, itseesa man,” ! I must be content to wait.” So saying, he made 
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his way slowly toward the bride, while the other ; world, I had one spot in my heart whose warmth 
remained lost in thought, till a summons from a ; no mortal knew. I saw you grow daily more 
lady restored him to his accustomed gaiety. yand more beautiful, like a rose slowly unfolding 
Levees like all things must have an end, the ‘ tint after tint. No music of heaven could be 
guests departed, the travelling carriage came to sweet to me as your voice, your smile, your step. 
the door, the weary bride was arrayed for the ; Years rolled on, and I felt the time drew near 
journey, and had taken leave of her mother and ; when I might unfold the history of my long love 
Mrs. Vernon, and her husband had taken her and teach youa return. Vernon saw and loved 
hand to lead her to the carriage, when Mr. Sea- } ; you; terrible was the struggle, but he was young, 
ton, whose relationship had given him the privi- } ‘ and I thought you would be happier with him, 
lege of lingering, stopped them, and begged “he ; the child of my friend, my only friend. I pro- 
might see his young cousin for a moment alone.” ; mised to aid him. I forced your mother to con- 
“No,” said May, shrinking back, and quitting } sent, but so great was her suffering that I would 
her husband’s arm. ‘ have relented had not one circumstance made me 
“Dearest May, you are fearful I shall be jeal- iron. She told me you loved another, ah unknown 
ous,” whispered Vernon, laughingly, ‘I’ll forgive ; boy! and I determined to visit on him the pangs 
you this once. I think you had better see him. j you cost me. He came to me, this lover, and 
Remember I owe to him my dear wife.” i pleaded for you, and at every word I grew more 
May saw that Mrs. Vernon’s eyes were fixed { ‘and more resolved he should be as wretched as 
suspiciously upon her, and she yielded. I—so now you hate me—I hated him—and with 
“TI can’t spare May but a moment, dear sir,” ; jealousy behold my work, my reason why I forced 
said Vernon, with a smile. $ you to marry.” He paused, but there was no 
‘«T will detain her but a short time,” answered ; reply. She stood gazing at him, her eyes glit- 
Mr. Seaton, gravely. As Vernon closed the door, } i tering like diamonds, her pale lips quivering, her 
he hastily advanced to May and tried to take her whole frame shaken as when a fierce tempest 
hand, but she shrank from him, and, folding her ; beats down the flowers. The terrible conscious- 
arms across her breast, lifted to his a face in { ness that their hearts had been as toys for his 
which scorn and despair were strangely mingled. ; revenge and fiery passions, seemed crushing the 
‘I can scarcely believe this is the bright young ; life out of her. 
face which has haunted my sleeping and waking “T must go away,” he resumed, in a husky 
dreams,” said he, in a tone as gentle as a mother’s. } voice, ‘‘never to return—but now that the mad- 
Do you utterly hate me, May?” ness of my jealousy has passed, I would give my 
“Do you need to ask?” right hand to undo what Ihave done. For God’s 
“I do not indeed,” said he, sadly, ‘but have { sake break this silence—speak to me—curse me, 
I not given you much in place of what you re- ; only speak!” 
signed?” ** Arthur, Arthur,” murmured May; tears came 
‘¢ How dare you look me in the face—how dare ; to her relief and saved her from madness. She 
you speak to me thus! ‘Are you so lost to all a ; wept convulsively for awhile, then suddenly dash- 
true soul values, that you do not know that once { ing the tears away, confronted him again, saying, 
having been forced to fling away its truth, to see { ‘I ought not give you this triumph.” 
its life’s blossoms trodden under foot, to wear aj ‘‘I do not triumph, weep if you will. 
smiling face which mocks at the desert around ; take back the past if I could.” 
it, all the universe, and all its most precious gifts } i «You are compassionate when you know it is 
can be but as vanity? But I honor you too much } too late.” 
to suppose you can understand, you who have “<I deserve your distrust, I deserve you should 
compelled me thus to descend.” ‘ hate me, but pity me, forgive me.” The cold man 
‘*May, you are greatly changed.” ‘ was terribly moved. 


‘ 





I would 


“Did you deem I could be otherwise than 
changed? You know nothing of the heart, what ; 
it suffers or endures, and yet still lives.” ; 

His face grew pale, then red, his whole frame } 
quivered with agitation, ‘do I not?” said he, in § 
a stifled voice, suddenly clasping her hand. 

‘“‘Unhand me. I hate you.” ‘ 

“And I love you. Hear me, this once the ‘ 
burning fire within shall blaze forth and then be ; 
buried forever. For years I have watched over 


you, gave your mother a home, that one day I } 
might call you mine. 


“Then you forgive yourself?” 

He struck his forehead with his clenched hand, 
‘‘why are you so unforgiving, so ungentle?” 

“Can I be otherwise? Did you not come into 
my life’s Eden and crush out all its sweet flowers, 
and drive me forth desolate? Have you not 
caused me to bring darkness and solitude to him 
‘I loved? Have you not made me a thing to be 
; despised, to be shut out from all that is pure, 
and holy, and true?—and all to gratify your owa 
revenge, and you believe a few regretful words 


Cold, forbidding to all the } will repay me for all—you say I am unforgiving, 
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heaven knows I have had terrible wrong at your “A very brilliant assemblage.” 
hands. I might pardon what it has cost me, but “So I should think, though being a bachelor, 
his suffering, never, never!” i I am but a poor judge,” replied the other. 

He turned away in silence. After a pause he “You have not seen the cynosure of all ages 
came again to her side, and said in a tone of { and hearts then?” said the young man. 
almost humble supplication, ‘‘May, if I have “‘Of whom do you speak?” 
taken much from you, I have given you what; ‘Of a lady who arrived three days ago. The 
the world values more.” {leader of fashion in the city of ——, whose 

She lifted up her face, and its agonized re- { charms and haughty coldness alternately dis- 
proach made him quail, ‘‘is that consolation?” tract and chill her admirers.” 

“My own May, are you not coming?” cried **Does such an one attract you?” 

Vernon’s joyous voice. She rose instantly, and ‘Yes, not because she is all this, but more. 
with one effort subdued her emotion, drew her { She is a woman whose great gifts shine undim- 
veil over her face, and turned hurriedly away. med in spite of her entire devotion to the world 

“One word more, say you forgive me,” he ; and its objects. When I see her I cannot but 
pleaded, in a broken voice. think that these powers, under happier circum- 

«The husband you have wedded me to calls.” } stances, might have been nobly used.” 

“IT am answered,” he murmured, leaning The judge seemed more interested, ‘‘is she 
against the wall for support, and strong no } young or old, married or single?” he asked. 
longer to detain her. The carriage drove from | ‘She has been many years married. The 
the door. The first act was finished. ‘match was made, I believe, by relations, and the 

The ball room at the fashionable watering- ; usual consequences have followed. The husband 
place of , was more than usually crowded ; is a good-natured, easy sensualist, whose perfect 
and brilliant. Merriment and festivity reigned } indifference is only equalled by his wife’s open 
triumphant, and bright faces grew brighter under ; contempt. They are never seen together, and 
the exhilirating strains of the music, as graceful ; his place is supplied by a companion of his, 
forms flew by in the inspiriting dance. A noble- {to whose intimacy with the lady no scandal is 
looking man stood leaning against a window, fol- { attached, for he is known to be as cold as an 
lowing thoughtfully the dancers as they glided ‘iceberg, and to half despise the object of his 
past him. -As he gazed, the music and joyous / unceasing attentions. Ah, there they are now. 
tones seemedto awaken regretful memories, for ; Truly, when I see Mrs. Vernon, I seem to look 
when a young girl as she passed, turned for a hoe an angel—though a fallen one.” 











5 


moment her sunny face toward him, her clear The judge stood motionless as a statue. That 
laugh ringing out like the carol of a bird, he { haughty face, where scorn and worldliness held 
started with an expression of pain, and turned ‘ undisputed sway, was the object of his first and 
to leave the hall. His movements attracted the ‘ only love, his lost May—what a gulf parted the 
attention of a young man, who quickly hastened { young, loving, innocent girl, and the haughty 
to greet him. woman who received with disdainful coldness 
“1 did not think to see you here, Judge Lin- ; the adulation lavished upon her! Breaking from 
ton.” his astonished companion, he paused not till he 
A cordial smile chased the sadness from the } gained the solitude of his own apartment, which 
judge’s features, ‘‘ you think the court-house and { he soon quitted to turn homeward. 
the ball room have little affinity. I was ordered Henceforward the stone was never rolled away 
here by my physician, and arrived only an hour } from the grave of his buried love. The angel of 
ago. Being drawn by the sound of music, which —w sealed it with her signet of regretful 
always charms me, I strolled in.” silence. 
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THE COMFORTER. 





BY T. H. CHIVERS, M. D. 





Christ’s love made answer to his fervent faith— 
“Weep not, she is not dead, but sleepeth.” 


Cxap in the armor of celestial love, 
Forevermore my soul with sorrow weepeth! 
A “still small voice” comes down from Heaven above, 
“Weep not, she is not dead, but sleepeth.” 





A father for his only son now weepeth! 
For when the Ruler’s daughter lay in death— ¢ But Christ’s sweet voice is heard above the train— 
(So, for her only son the widow weepeth—) $ Weep not, he is not dead, but sleepeth.” 


Like that poor widow at the gates of Nain, 





THE WISE CHOICE; 
OR, MIND AND BEAUTY. 





BY J.T. TROWBRIDGE. 





Tue beautiful face of Harriet Selden was} Harriet to her cousin—* tell Mr. Fearing I will 
radiant with pleasure, and you would have} be ready in a moment.” 
known by the joyous glance she cast at her} Maria was a girl about Harriet’s own age— 
looking-glass, that she was not only perfectly? that is, not far from eighteen—but, although 
satisfied with the beauty heaven had given her, } they had been accustomed to associate together 
but that some incident had that morning oceur-? as cousins from their infancy, no two cousins 
red, to afford her peculiar gratification. ; were ever more dissimilar in their tastes and 
In truth, Mr. Charles Fearing—the accom-} inclinations. Maria was as indifferent to the 
plished gentleman, who was perhaps as much > vanities of the world, as Harriet was to the more 
admired by elderly, sensible ladies for the snug ’ serious duties of life. Moreover, Maria was not 
little fortune left him by his father, as he was } at all pretty—indeed, Harriet, much as she loved 
adored by the young and romantic for his fine ; her cousin’s generosity, and relied upon her judg- 
personal appearance and elegant manners—/ ment, thought her so plain that she was some- 
Charles Fearing, the keen observer, the high-? times ashamed to be seen with her in society. 
minded man of the world, had invited Miss ? Too good-hearted to suspect the existence of this 
Selden to go to the theatre. } foolish pride, Maria went frequently into com- 
Harriet enjoyed what she considered her bril- ; pany with her cousin, quite satisfied to see her 
liant triumph so much the more, as Mr. Fearing } the centre of attraction, and never dreaming that, 
had moved in the same society with her but a} as long as she envied her not the admiration she 
short time, and notwithstanding all the attrac-} commanded, Harriet could once think her pre- 
tions which had been displayed to his eyes by} sence disagreeable. Maria, who happened that 
anxious mothers and tender-hearted maids, he} day to be on a visit to her cousin, had been 
had as yet shown no preference for anybody. } assisting her to dress for the theatre; and now 
But he had invited Miss Selden to accompany } she hastened to the parlor, to carry her message 
him to the theatre—Miss Selden, chosen among } to Mr. Fearing. 
the many beauties, who would envy her the dis-; ‘You here!” said Charles, familiarly extending 
tinction! That gay young lady had achieved; his hand. “I did not expect to see you. And 
many decided triumphs, but none of whlch she} I am taking your cousin away from you when 
was so proud, none which had given her greater ; you are on a visit——” 
joy. Already she saw herself in some conspicu-} ‘Do not think of it,” interrupted Maria, with 
ous box at the theatre, with countless eyes fixed} a pleasant smile. ‘I am very glad to have her 
admiringly upon her, and anxious opera-glasses } go, and have no doubt but I shall enjoy myself 
leveled by rival beauties at her charms. Ah! } without her.” 
how proud she would be, at the side of Mr. “TI think of a better arrangement,” rejoined 
Charles—and how pleased would he be too, she; Mr. Fearing. ‘*Now you must not object to it, 
thought, to find her beauty the centre of attrac-; for I shall insist upon having my way. You 
tion—the bright particular star of the parquette } shall go with us. It is rather late in the day for 
and boxes! an invitation, you may say—but if I had known 
Evening approached. Miss Selden was richly } you were here, I should have invited you before. 
and tastefully attired; her complexion glowed ; Come—not a word—you are dressed enough 
with unusual brilliancy; her eyes beamed with } already—isn’t she?” added Charles, addressing 
the light of a joyous spirit; and her happy heart} Harriet, who that moment entered the room. 
beat with wild sensations of pleasure, at the} “‘I hope you are well this evening, Miss Selden 
thought that she had never before appeared to} —indeed you are looking finely. I was saying 
herself so beautiful. to your cousin that she will mortally offend me, 
At seven o’clock a carriage stopped at the? if she does not go with us to-night—that is, if 
door, and Miss Selden, from the banisters above, } you have no objection.” 
heard a well known voice pronounce her name. ‘“‘T am sure—lI have none,” murmured Harriet. 
“Go down to the parlor, Maria,” whispered‘ ‘Then you must certainly go,” insisted Charles. 
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THE WISE CHOICE. 
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“I know I have heard you say you care little for ; 
theatres, as they are generally conducted—but } 
let me say to you that Macready plays Hamlet | 

to-night—and it is probably the last time any of ; 
us will have an opportunity of seeing him in that } 
character.” 

The temptation this held out was too great for } 
Maria to resist. Immediately an ardent desire } 
to see the great actor impersonate the sublime | 
conception of Shakspeare, took possession of her > 
mind. She saw not the shadow of disappoint- ; 
ment on Harriet’s brow, nor once thought her’ 
cousin could be displeased; but quite carried ; 
away with the anticipation of a rich intellectual , 
feast, she gratefully accepted Mr. Fearing’s in- } 
vitation. 

However, if Maria did not see the frown on: 
Harriet’s brow, it did not escape Charles’ obser- } 
vation. As much amused as perplexed, he re- > 
garded her closely, wondering why she should 
dislike to have her cousin accompany them; for, 
high-minded as he was, he had no conception of } 
the vanity which could cause a girl to be ashamed ° 
of a companion plainer than herself. Could he ; 
have read Harriet’s thoughts, he would have ; 
found her saying to herself— ; 

“All my pleasure is spoiled now! Why did 
Maria accept an invitation, which was extended 
to her only for civility’s sake? J/e could not: 
have supposed she would go when he proposed | 
it. I wonder at her. She ought to have con- : 
sideration enough to know, that it will be no: 
triumph for me, if I do not go alone with him. 
People will look at us, and ask in whispers which } 
ofus Mr. Fearing is paying attention to. Oh, it} 
is too bad!” 

And Harriet almost cried with vexation. She ; 
searcely spoke to her cousin on the way; and } 
when they arrived at the theatre, and Charles, | 
as-if through inattention, placed Maria on the : 
seat between them, all her beauty was over- 
clouded with an expression of displeasure and 
disappointment. 

The curtain had risen; but the great actor } 
had not yet appeared; and Maria was not so } 
much taken up with Horatio’s sentiments touch- 
ing the ghostly wonders which occurred— 


“Tn the most high and palmy state of Rome, 
A little ere the mightiest Julius fell” — 


that she could not see her cousin’s vexation. She } 
Whispered a word to Charles, and they changed } 
seats immediately—the latter vainly endeavoring } 
to repress a smile, as he sat down by Harriet’s ; 
side. ; 

Already the eyes of several persons whom she } 
knew were fixed upon Miss Selden; a number of } 
glasses in various parts of the house were leveled 
at her face; and receiving smiles and salutations ° 
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from certain fashionable theatre-goers, of whose 
attention she was secretly proud, a glow of plea- 
sure chased away the shadow of disappointment. 

Mr. Fearing, too, bent over toward her, and 
smilingly addressed her; so that her heart began 
to warm with joy, when—alas! he turned to say 
a word to Maria, and Harriet’s eye resting for a 
moment on her cousin’s good-humored face, and 
plain, but neat and tasteful attire, her brow be- 
came once more sadly overcast. 

But Harriet’s feelings were variable as the 
vane which turns in every wind. Conscious of 
being an object of admiration and interest, the 
first smile she received from the opposite boxes 
restored her spirits, and as long as Mr. Fearing 
forebore conversing with Maria, she appeared 
radiant with pleasure. 

The scene changed. Hamlet appeared, greeted 
with enthusiastic applause; and thence forward, 
until the termination of the first act, Charles and 


; Maria were too much absorbed by the stage, to 


annoy Harriet with their private comments on 
the performance. 

As soon as the curtain fell, Charles turned to 
the latter, and inquired how she was pleased. 

‘“‘Very much,” replied Harriet. “I didn’t 
like the queen’s dress—did you? Ah! there is 
Mr. Howard coming to us! Who is that with 
him? Miss Bradbury, I declare! I thought that 
affair was broken off.” 

And Harriet directed her lorgnette to the op- 
posite side of the house, while Charles, with a 


” 


; queer smile playing about his fine lips, turned 


away. 

**Well, how were you pleased, Miss Hobart?” 
he said, addressing Maria. 

‘‘Don’t ask me yet,” she replied, with a 
thoughtful smile. ‘The impression of what I 
have seen and heard is so strong upon me, that 
Tam afraid you would laugh at my enthusiasm 
if I should freely express my feelings. It is 
frequently the case that when we see a tragedy 


> represented, some trifling stage accident, or an 


instance of overacting—which we can tolerate 
well enough in comedy—throws a coloring of 
absurdity over the whole, which excites our 
sense of the ludicrous in the most serious part, 
and thus spoils the whole. But I have observed 
nothing of the sort, thus far, and, for the first 
time in my life, I have really enjoyed that awfully 


} sublime scene between Hamlet and the Ghost. 


It is quite necessary that the part of the Ghost 
should be sustained with dignity and grandeur, 
or we laugh at his majesty in spite of ourselves. 
But excuse me—I am discoursing to you on a 
subject which you understand much better than 
I do—and Harriet has something to say to you, 


$ I think.” 


Charles turned to hear what Miss Selden had 
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to say; but almost immediately he addressed his ; 


conversation again to Maria. 

‘She only wished to call attention to the fact 
that Mrs. Martin is carrying on a flirtation with 
one of her old beaux,” said Charles, with a pecu- 
liar smile. ‘I really believe your cousin cares 


more for the people who have come to see the | 


play, than for the play itself.” 


“By the way,” said Mr. Elwood, ‘‘you are not 
particularly interested there, I suppose.” 
‘‘No,” replied Mr. Fearing, with a smile. “I 
‘ confess, though, I was at first violently attracted, 
‘and I actually made up my mind to marry her— 
‘if I could. - But she is too gay for me.” 
«But, candidly, what do you think of her?” 
‘*T think she is very beautiful,” replied Charles, 


rn 


‘That is generally the case with great theatre- ; laughing. ‘I will introduce you, and you can 
goers,” replied Maria. } judge for yourself.” 

“True,” said Charles. ‘I have observed,”} Mr. Elwood judged for himself accordingly; 
he added, after a pause, ‘‘that the same vanity { and formed a more exalted opinion of Miss Sel- 
takes some to the theatre and the opera which { den, whose beauty dazzled him so that he could 
draws others to church. If it were not for the ; discover no fault in her character. From that 
desire to see and be seen, which is so natural ; time he paid her marked attention, and in the 
to us all, actors, opera singers, and preachers ‘ course of a few months offered her his hand. 
would receive a slimmer patronage than they ; Harriet, angry and vexed as she had been at 


enjoy.” 

To this sentiment Maria replied in her usual 
charitable, earnest way, charming her companion 
with the originality of her ideas, the purity of 
her mind and feelings, and the ease and natural- 
ness of her manners. Their conversation was 
interrupted by the rising of the curtain; but it 
was resumed at the close of the second act; and 
Maria began to comment upon Macready’s inter- 


Mr. Fearing’s total neglect since the memorable 
night at the theatre, now felt consoled; and flat- 
‘ tering herself that he could not but feel a pang 
to see her become the wife of his friend—who 
she declared was the handsomer man of the two 
—she graciously accepted the offer. 

Charles smiled good-humoredly when he heard 
of the engagement, and only said— 

“¢Poor Elwood!” 





pretation of Hamlet’s character, with an unpre- ; Meanwhile Mr. Fearing, who remembered with 
tending simplicity which delighted Charles. ; peculiar satisfaction the impression Miss Hobart 

Thus the evening passed, until the tragedy was | had made upon his mind, resolved to cultivate 
brought to a close. Mr. Fearing was surprised ; her acquaintance. The more he saw of her, the 
to find himself so much taken up with Maria; } more he admired her amiable nature, her earnest 
and several times he was obliged to make an } feelings, the purity and individuality of her mind. 
effort to address words of civility to Harriet, in ; In short—for why should this simple narrative 
order that his neglect of her might not appear { be prolonged?—he conceived a deep and lasting 
too marked. But Harriet’s conversation pleased } i affection for her, and married her about the time 


him not; and he finally gave his attention almost } 
exclusively to Maria. 

As for Harriet, she was sometimes quite happy, 
and sometimes very miserable. Why Mr. Fearing 
was so much attracted by her ‘‘homely cousin” 
she could not conceive; and it was a humiliation 
rather than a triumph, to be seen at the thenton, | 
under such circumstances, with that much ad- } 
mired man. And when the play was over, and 
the hour of pleasure past, the remembrance of 
all the silent admiration she had received, could 
not counterbalance the humiliating reflection that ; 
she had been slighted in the presence of others, 
and that Maria—plain as she was—had been pre- | 
ferred to her. 

More than half the night, Harriet wept with 
vexation—while Maria, unconscious of having | 
been instrumental in embittering her feelings, ‘ 
slept soundly and sweetly by her side. 


On the following day, Charles met a gay | 
acquaintance, who was quite enthusiastic about 
the beauty of one of his companions of the pre- } 
eeding evening, and begged the favor of an in- | 


troduction. 


; Mr. Elwood made Harriet his wife. 
One day last winter, these two gentlemen met, 
; and had some conversation about their experience 
of marriage. 
“I don’t know that it has made much differ- 
ence with me,” said Elwood. ‘I am as gay as 
‘ever. In short, the only thing I regret is, people 
{know me as a married man—and so my flirta- 
tions are at an end.” 
‘But are you not really happier than before? 
**Well—no, I can’t say that I am. I have 
matrimonial cares enough, but very little of what 
‘is termed matrimonial bliss. For instance—I 
' thought, before marriage, that jt would be de- 
; lightful to have a quiet retreat from the tur- 
‘bulent gaieties of life—that is,a home with 8 
‘wife to make it happy. But my wife is never 
‘contented to remain at home. She thinks as 
‘much about making a sensation in society, and 


9” 


having admirers as a maid of seventeen. But! 
suppose this is always the case.” 
‘Not always,” rejoined Mr. Fearing, with 


complacent smile. ‘‘For example, I now enjoy 


‘ what you call a quiet retreat from the turbulent 
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TO MRS. ANN 


gaieties of life. I don’t know but I enjoy society 
as much as ever; yet I am so happy with my wife 
and child.” 

A shadow crossed Elwood’s brow. 

“My wife thought she could not bear the care 


of our child,” he said, ruefully, ‘and so we put 


it out to nurse.” 

“How could you?” exclaimed Charles. 

“Oh, it was not my notion.” 

“Well, I’d like to have anybody propose such 
a step to Mrs. Fearing—just to see her angry, 
once in my life,” laughed Charles. ‘‘ Although 
she has acquired a most perfect control of her 
temper, that would be too much for it, I am 
afraid.” 


eee 
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. are related—what is the reason they never visit 

{each other?” 

Charles knew that Harriet could never forgive 

$ Maria for marrying him, nor him for marrying 
Maria; but he only said— 

‘‘Mrs. Elwood can answer that question better 
‘than I can; for I am sure Mrs. Fearing would be 
‘very happy to see her—and I would be glad to 
{see you both. You remember we visited you 
i twice, without receiving even a call in return. 
{Can’t you come and dine with us to-morrow?” 
$ Mr. Elwood promised; but he did not fulfil his 
‘engagement, for his wife raised insurmountable 
‘objections; and to this day there is no commu- 
‘ nication between the two friends. 


““By-the-bye,” said Mr. Elwood, “our wives ‘ 
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BY MRS. 8S. 8. 


SMITH. 





Lany, the soft South wind is gently blowing, 
Cold Winter's reign has passed from earth and sky! 

Thine own blue streams again are freely flowing; 
The westering clouds are tinged with softer dye! 

Will not the Spring, that wakes to life the flowers, 
And clothes with swelling buds the beechen tree; 

That fills with singing birds the woodland bowers, 
Recall thee homeward from beyond the sea? 

Thou hast left records of sweet thoughts inwoven 
With music strains, whose sweet bells softly chime: 

Transformed with tender light, and interwoven 
With starry gems, wrought in the heart’s deep mine. 


Rare gifts are thine—which from thy genial nature 


} And thine the radiant vision that recalled me 
To this dull earth, from the Elysian bowers! 
But ah! those haunting thoughts that ever mingle 
Their flitting shadows in the gifted breast— 
; Where many voiced waves doth intermingle 
In a low melody, whose deep unrest 
Oft fills thy dreamy eye with pensive sadness, 
Like theirs whose sight hath pierced the inner vail. 
A low deep under-tone of grief and madness, 
» Wrung from crush’d hearts, haunts thee with spirit 
‘ wail! 





} 
> 
2 
} Still the gay world feeds on thy vernal fancies, 
Like honey-bees that sip the flowering thyme! 


Receive sweet nutriment, like flowers that bloom } So thou but weave those bright and gay romances, 


Beneath the watchful eye of the Creator, 

Whose balmy odor cheered my lonely room, 
Where in dim twilight passed the Summer hours 
Of many a year, with slow and leaden feet— 

Until I seemed to feel the budding flowers 
Grow o’er my breast—wafting their odors sweet 
On soft May breezes, that with gentle murmur 
Came lightly tapping at my window-pane— 
Weaving bright garlands for the joyous Summer; 
Dancing with lightsome tread across the plain. 


There sat by my bedside a gentle maiden, 
Who with soft accents, read from out a book— 
Whose winsome strains recall’d my soul ffm Aiden, 
_And my weak frame with kindling rapture shook— 
Once more I heard the limpid fountain gushing 
Beneath the hill, where oft in days long flown; 
The sighing night breeze thro’ the pine trees rushing, 
Breath’d in mine ear its low and plaintive moan. 
And the loud murmur of the streamlet dashing 
Adown the rocks while bounding on its way— 
Blent with the drowsy hum of insects flashing; 
Their tiny wings above its rainbow spray. 


Thine was the strain, dear lady, that enthrall’d me 
With its sweet picture of life’s sunny hours! 


~~ 


> 


2 Thou lingerest, as amid the Alhambra’s towers, 





Cull’d from the storied page of many a clime; 
They reck not of the wealth thus freely given! 
Scattered like way-side flowers throughout the 
land. 
Thy sweet thoughts “breathing less of earth than 
Tleaven,” 


Leave on the heart their influence pure and bland! 


While now amid Illyria’s classic bowers, 
O’er many a marble fount and ruined shrine 


Or wandering ‘neath the palms of Palestine: 


’Twixt whose broad leaves the stars gleam down in 


splendor, 


Like jewels set upon the brow of night! 


; 
5 
Where the soft Pleiades and Hyades tender, 
; 


With Orion, and Proeyden, blend their light. 


> Or on the Ocean’s breast, where bright waves leaping, 


Rejoice in might!—the boundless and the free! 
Heaven have thee, lady, in its holy keeping! 


Soon thy green woods fill’d with triumphant singing, 
Shall beckon thee across the rolling main: 

While thy glad heart with hope and joy is springing 
To greet thy friends, and native land again. 


And guard thee safe on land or on the sea. 
2 
? 
; 





DORA ATHERTON; 
OR, THE SCHOOLMASTER’S DAUGHTER. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE VALLEY FARM.” 








[Entered, according to the Act of Congress, in the year 1851, by Charles J. Peterson, as the proprietor, in 
the Clerk’s Office, of the District Court of the U. 8., in the Eastern District of Pennsylvania. ] 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 240. 


Srvce that passing glance of Paul, on the quay, ; the assurance of his truth pressed forcibly upon 
Dora had often thought of her absent lover. ; her. As she looked up to heaven, and saw the 

There had been that in his face, indeed, which stars come out one by one, it seemed to her as if 
had awakened her sympathies, notwithstanding ' some invisible presence infused sweet comfort into 
his base desertion ; a look of secret sorrow, which, } her soul; and finally, so vivid became this impres- 
she thought, was irreconcileable with the idea of} sion, that she started up, with the strange feeling 
guilty abandonment. } that this presence was actually in the room. A 

‘‘He has been compelled to give me up,” she? cold shiver ran over her: but immediately she 
said to herself, ‘‘by his father, and he feels re- } grew re-assured; for it now appeared to her as if 
gret, perhaps remorse for his conduct. He loves > this spiritual presence, unseen but felt, was that 
me yet!” } of her lost parent. 

It was with something of exultation she thus; ‘‘Father!” she cried. 
reflected. But soon other thoughts suggested; Was it his well known voice, or her own imagi- 
themselves. nation merely, that, in answer to her passionate 

“Yet he vowed to remain true, come what? addresses, said, “daughter, be of good cheer. 
might! It was weakness then that induced him } Paul loves you still. Bear the cross yet awhile, 
to surrender me.” And a perceptible smile of} and God will bless you in his own good time.” 
contempt wreathed her lips. But immediately; Whether fancy or reality, whether a wild dream 
she continued, ‘‘no, perhaps I do him injustice. ; or a whisper from heaven, those words of conso- 
He may have reflected anew on his duty to his lation were never forgotten, and, in many an after 
parent, and have shrunk, on such reconsidera- hour of trouble and even agony, soothed, com- 
tion, from open disobedience. It is that which } forted and re-assured her fainting soul. 
causes his look of sadness. In the struggle be- Meantime a change had taken place in the little 
tween filial piety on the one hand, and affection } household of Mrs. Harper. Susan had suddenly 
for me on the other, his health has given way, } announced that some country relatives had sent 
and he has gone abroad to recruit it. Paul is? for her to spend the summer with them: and with 





not a coward; he never could be, one: he has not 
deserted me because he fears the loss of wealth.” 

Thus it was that Dora began to think of her 
absent lover with less bitterness; and gradually, 
from partially excusing him, she passed insen- 
sibly to thinking even kindly of him. 

He was always present to her imagination now 
as the conscientious son, who had sacrificed a 
sacred love on the altar of duty: and regarded 
in this light, his memory was inexpressibly dear 
to Dora. Not that she did not often sigh as she 
thought of the sacrifice; not that she did not 
sometimes even doubt whether he was right. But 
she looked on him, with all this, more leniently 
than at any time since her father’s death. 





no greater delay than was necessary to pack up 
her wardrobe, she departed. 

“Its odd though,” said Mrs. Harper, when 
Susan had gone, ‘that she did not say when 
she would return. One never heard her talk of 
these relations before, nor has she now told us 
where they live: and Susan generally used to tell 
all she knew, and sometimes more. I wish she 
had accepted Butler. I’m sure he has either been 
refused, or has been frightened, by her manner, 
from proposing. Have you noticed how strange 
he has acted for the last few days?” 

“T have,” said Dora. 

In fact, Butler had scarcely been himself dur- 
ing the two days between Susan’s announcing 


One summer evening, when she laid down her > her intention and her departure. Both evenings 
work, at twilight, her thoughts turned to Paul } had been spent at home: and his eyes had fol- 
with irresistible power. She fell into a reverie, } lowed Susan continually. Sometimes she and 
which was full of delicious happiness. Gradually } Dora remained in the parlor, and when this was 
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the case, he would come and sit by them, joining } so heart-broken, that Mrs. Harper saw, at once, 
awhile in the conversation; but suddenly, us if } that her suspicions were wrong, and that some- 
unconscious of what he was doing, he would break ; thing dreadful had occurred: something dreadful 
off: or again he would rise and pace the room; } to Susan apparently. 


or he would seize his hat, go out for awhile and } 
return as unaccountably. Sometimes he would ' 
sit, in a dark corner, peering at Susan, who mean- 
while chatted with all, in the highest spirits. In- 
deed she seemed to be more gay than ever before. 
She had a smile for every one, except Butler, 
whom she treated with marked contempt. 
“Poor fellow,” continued Mrs. Harper, ‘‘he 


Her hand, her whole frame trembled, and the 
candle nearly fell from her grasp. 

‘What is it? You frighten me. 
} So, dear, dear James.” 
} She said this with a tremulous, eager voice, 
} for the workings of his countenance appalled 
; her. It must be something awful, she knew, 
; which had happened, to convulse that iron nature 


Don’t look 


seems almost distracted. If Susan had known thus. 
when she was well off, she would have been glad “T wish I was dead,” he cried, with sudden vehe- 
to get a husband like him. However, I suppose , mence, striking his forehead with his clenched 
this invitation, from her relatives who overlooked hands, “TI would die willingly if I could kill him 
her so long, has set her crazy.” > first-——” 

Susan had been gone more than a week, yet ; 
Butler did not shake off his moodiness. When-} He turned fiercely upon her. 
ever he was at home, he was absent minded; and, ; ‘Yes! kill him,” he hissed, between his teeth. 
if spoken to, answered irritably; but he was now } ‘‘ Murder him, if that suits better.” 
almost always out. He neglected his work,; He seemed so like a madman, as he said this, 
spending his time walking about the streets, as } that Mrs. Harper retreated, from before him, in 
if to dissipate his thoughts. The kind landlady } affright. 
grew concerned for him. She feared he would; But he followed her up, his eyes flashing in- 
take, like others, to intoxicating drinks as a re-} sanely. 
lief; so she watched him narrowly, but found no ‘‘Murder him, I repeat,” he cried, hoarsely. 
confirmation of her suspicions. However late; ‘‘Has he not murdered her, soul and body, 
the hour at which he came home, and she always } doomed her to shame here, and perdition here- 
managed to have some excuse for being up, he ‘after; and is death, a bloody death too good for 
was sober, though evidently harrassed at times him? Oh! I wish I had him here—I wish I could 


> 


“‘James! 





by mental and bodily fatigue. 

One night, however, he did not return until 
long after midnight. Mrs, Harper had dozed ; 
and waked a dozen times, in her arm-chair, when | 
suddenly the door-bell rang. Sleepy and vexed, 
she rose up, snuffed her dim candle, and went to } 
let Butler in, resolved to berate him roundly for } 
his late hours. } 

But when the door was opened, and he strode ; 
past her, there was something so haggard in his ; 
looks that she felt afraid to speak. She believed, 
indeed, that he was at last inebriated; but for 
once the landlady, herself generally the terror of } 
offenders, dared not say a word. 

Butler staggered in, his cap pushed low on his 
brow. By the faint candle Mrs. Harper saw a} 
dogged, fierce, and desperate expression in his } 
eyes that made her blood run cold. She stood 
close to the wall to let him pass, expecting to see 
him ascend immediately to his room. 

But, after he had reeled forward a few steps, 
he stopped. By this time Mrs..Harper had closed 
and locked the door. } 

“Oh! Mrs. Harper,” he said, brokenly, every 
muscle of his face working, ‘‘I have seen her— 
it was as I feared—God of heaven she is lost 
forever !’”” 

His look and attitude were so wild, his tones 

Vou. XIX.—18 





have reached him to-night—I would have sent 
his profligate soul to hell forever!” And he 
clutcied his hand, as if holding an imaginary 
dagger. 

The landlady had now retreated into the parlor 
and set the candle down on a table, which she in- 
terposed partially between her and the phrenzied 
man. She began to have a glimmering of the 
truth; and was paralyzed with horror. 

‘‘In the Lord’s name, James,” she said, her 
voice shaking, ‘‘tell me what has happened.’ Is 
it Susan?” 

He glared at her like a wild tiger for an in- 
stant: then he replied savagely, striking the 
table with his fist, 

Yes!” 

But he had scarcely spoken, when a revulsion 
of feeling came over him, and he added, keeping 
his face in his hands, 

**Oh! God, she is lost forever.” 

The mantel-piece, against which he leaned, 
shook with his convulsive sobbings. Mrs. Har- 
per had seen many varieties of emotion, but 
nothing like this. Both in its rage and sorrow 
it terrified her; for it seemed superhuman. 

She stood, for some minutes, watching Butler, 
awed and terrified. Her companion appeared 
to have no control over himself. Once or twice 
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he struggled to be composed; but it was in vain: «¢You speak too hopelessly,” said the landlady, 
the sobs broke forth anew in spite of him: it was { breathlessly, taking advantage of the pause, 
as if a demoniac was being cast out, struggling ; ‘Perhaps you are mistaken——” 
to the last. “Never,” interrupted Butler, energetically, 
Finally, Mrs. Harper, her heart melting with {looking up again. ‘I have made too sure of 
pity, ventured to approach him. She laid her; that. I saw him dogging her and Miss Atherton 
hand soothingly upon his shoulder. before——” 
«‘ James,” she said. ‘‘What,” exclaimed Mrs. Harper, and, at the 
He winced and shrank away: but immediately, ; supposition, hope went out forever, ‘it is not 
as if ashamed of this, removed his hands from ! young Mr. Thomaston?” 








his face. He still kept his back, however, toward “Yes!” he answered, savagely. ‘God curse 


the landlady. him!” 
«‘The Lord will give you strength to bear this; She clasped her hands and looked to heaven. 
blow,” said she, with tears in her eyes. “Oh!” cried Butler, ‘pray for her—I cannot 


Butler started as if he had been shot: then; pray as yet. Try to intercede for me. The 
wheeled around, and looked at her intently. That ; Almighty knew he could strike me nowhere s0 
rugged face was seamed and scorched with the ; surely as through her.” 
fiery tracks of such tears as manhood only sheds: “Hush,” said Mrs. Harper, ‘‘don’t, don’t talk 
those deep-set eyes blazed, lightning-like, beneath {so. You almost blaspheme. Besides, Susan has 
the wet lashes. had all this in her own weak heart. Sometimes 

‘Do you mock me?” he cried, fiercely, after ; I feared something like it: but never believed it 
gazing at the landlady, as if he would read her ! would be half so bad.” 
very soul: but, seeing that her looks expressed; She was weeping aloud, a sob between almost 
only heartfelt commisseration, and not scornful ; every word. 
irony, he went on, in a different tone. ‘‘Oh! Mrs. Butler began to walk the room with hasty 
Harper, I believe now in a God; and terribly has ; strides. 
he avenged himself on my incredulity. I told: ‘And you tell me nothing can be done?” he 
you once I was equal to any misfortune; but I} said. ‘She must be lost forever. Couldn’t you 
spoke in impotent pride, for I am not: the oak, { go to her and try to bring her back to virtue! 
that is shivered by the tempest, is not weaker You know what the end of all such things are.” 
than I am, when God levels his thunders at my; ‘Yes, alas!” said the landlady. ‘‘Lower and 
head.” And, as the picture of his misery rose } lower every year; first sin in silks and then in 
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up before him again, a second paroxysm seized j Fags; now a splendid lodging; by-and-bye the , 


him. Sobs shook his voice while he proceeded. { watch-house; with no solace, as the victim nears 
‘‘To think what a hard life she had—and how, ; the goal, but gin or opium.” 
oh! how I loved her—Mrs. Harper,” he cried, “Oh! my God,” cried Butler. Then, stopping 
seizing her hand passionately, ‘you don’t know ; in his excited walk, he lifted his face to heaven 
how I loved her! And now she is lost, lost for- ‘ and exclaimed, ‘‘ Lord Almighty, I believe. But 
ever, Think of her—think of it all—caressed sy Sa: mercy on her! Save her, though 
for a little while by her profligate seducer, and } you destroy me.” 
then,” he set his teeth hard, “flung on the high- Mrs. Harper waited till his agitation had in 
way like a wilted rose that all may tread her ; part subsided: then she said, 
down. The devils in hell laugh to seeit. There: ‘‘But where did you see her? You have given 
is no hope for her—I feel there is none—others { me no details.” 
might return—but not she. It was her vanity; ‘At the theatre. I have suspected it ever 
that led to all this—I always knew it was her ; since she went away, even before she went in- 
weak point—but I never thought it would end; deed. She spoke so vaguely of her relations, 
thus.” And his sobs broke out afresh. In fact, that I pressed her on the subject—some secret 
during this whole scene, his mood was not the ; instinct prompted me to it, I believe, for I can 
same for any ten tive ds. ‘Oh! { account for it in no other way—and she evaded, 
dear Mrs. Harper, won’t it be so? You shake } contradicted, grew embarrassed, till finally I told 
your head. But you needn’t try to comfort me, ; her that I thought she was uttering falsehoods. 
by saying what you don’t believe. No, no, she ? Then she grew angry; and would scarcely speak 
has passed through the gate from which there is { to me, as you perhaps noticed, for the rest of the 
no return; and the fires of eternal woe already ; time she staid.” 
blaze in the distance.” Mrs. Harper nodded assent. 

As he uttered these words, he shuddered with; ‘After she left, a strange suspicion seized me. 
horror, so vivid was the picture his imagination } To satisfy myself I spent most of my time, day 
had conjured up. and night, in public places, where, if my fear 
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were true, I would be likely to meet her: in the; born to ease and luxury, this would not have 
fashionable streets, at places of public amuse- ; happened.” 

ment, on the accustomed roads for persons who { But the good landlady replied sternly, 

drive out of town. But, till to-night, I noel “Every lot in life has its temptation, and 





once saw her. I was beginning to think my } poverty was hers.” 

suspicions wrong, to feel easier in mind, when, Dora was silent for a moment. 

at the theatre, this evening, she came into a pri- ‘You are right,” she said, at last: and then 
vate box with this profligate. She was dressed } she sighed. 

magnificently:. all laces and silks: and he, the ‘It was slothfulness and vanity that ruined 
double-dyed scoundrel, tempter, devil, destroyer, i her,” said Mrs. Harper; ‘‘as I often feared. Yet 
how he smiled, and whispered, and leaned over ; better had she starved than have fallen. ‘Fear 
her—oh! I could strike him dead, if I had the ; not them which kill the body, but rather fear 
power—no, God help me, I would not do that!— ; Him who is able to destroy both soul and body in 
I am too great a sinner myself, for have I not; hell.’ We cannot serve two masters, and Susan 
denied heaven, and, perhaps, by my scorn of a ; has made her choice.” 

retribution to come, helped to soothe her con- ‘‘And you think it would be visionary,” said 
science, and give her over to her enemy? Lord ; Dora, hesitatingly, after a pause, ‘‘to seek Susan’s 
have mercy upon me.” reformation?” 

«“There—don’t take it so to heart,” sajd Mrs. “Since we could not keep her from going 
Harper. ‘‘Its done, and can’t be mended. You ; astray, we cannot recall her to the path of duty: 
are not to blame, believe me, dear James. If {at least not yet. She would only laugh at us. 
anything could have saved her, it would have ; You cannot gather grapes from thorns, nor figs 


been your love.” $from thistles. Susan must first discover how 
“No, no, it was this cruel life; the miserable ; hollow are the oaths of seducers, and how hard 
wages and incessant toil.” ¢are the wages of sin: and, that, poor girl, she 


“The Lord forgive them,” said the landlady, will find soon enough. Verily the way of the 
“that keep the poor, weak creatures at the point : transgressor is hard; but the path Susan has 
of starvation, and finally force too many of them, chosen is hardest of all.” 
who are not upheld by religion, into evil courses, ; Oh!” cried Dora, with generous enthusiasm, 
as the easier living of the two. But,” she quickly ; ‘I wish that I was rich, that I might do some- 
added, fearful lest she should be misunderstood, ; thing to save from this horrible pit, weak crea- 
“jt was Susan’s fault, in part, also. She was ; tures like our poor Susan. Christ himself par- 
vain, foolish, credulous, indolent; it was this that { doned the Magdalene——” 
made her fall. I have no-loubt she looks back; God bless your kind heart,” interrupted Mrs. 
with scorn on her laborious life here; but she ; Harper, ‘‘but I fear the task would be hopeless. 
will yet find, deluded girl, that the wages of sin ; However there is no telling what might be done, 
are death.” $if women would unite earnestly in the work. 

“God help us all—God help us all,” said But- } But now, instead of extending a hand to save 
ler. “Pray for me, Mrs. Harper—pray for Susan ; their sisters from the gulf, too many, even of 
—pray that she may repent even on a death- ; those who call themselves Christians, drive the 
bed.” ‘poor victims over the brink by beating down 

He seized her hand in both of his, and looked ; wages already too low.” 
imploringly into her eyes. ; ‘If I ever become rich,” said Dora, “I will 

“TI will,” she answered, almost choked for try what can be done.” 
utterance, the tears blinding her sight. $ Mrs. Harper looked at her admiringly, and re- 

“God bless you,” he ejaculated, passionately, ; plied, ‘you are an angel, and if any one can do 
and wrung her hand: the next instant he had ? it, you can.” 
fled the room. The knowledge of young Thomaston’s agency 

Butler’s chamber was directly above Mrs. Har- ; in Susan’s disappearance rendered Dora’s con- 
per’s, and when she ascended, she heard him : nexion with the clothing store even more dis- 
walking overhead. All through the night, as ; agreeable than before, especially as the son had 
often as she woke, and she slept brokenly, she } lately become associated with the father, in busi- 


heard still that heavy and sorrowful tread. ness. Since Susan’s departure, Dora had been 
When Dora heard of Susan’s guilt she burst } compelled to visit the store again. Fearful of 
into tears. ’ meeting the profligate, she sought employment 
“Alas! poor Susan,” she said. ; from other establishments; but work was now 


“Poor, weak Susan!” answered Mrs. Harper. ; scarce, and she could find no encouragement. 
“Ah, Mrs. Harper,” replied Dora, ‘‘don’t be Necessity, therefore, compelled her to return to 
too severe upon her. Perhaps, if she had been ‘ her old employer's. 
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For some time she saw nothing of young 
Thomaston. But one day, late in October, when 
she carried back some work, he confronted her} Her companion, however, put out his hand and 
at the door of the establishment. took hold of her shawl. 

Her heart beat fast. She, however, summoned Instantly, as if an adder had stung her, she 
all her self-command, and advanced up the store, } sprung back; her face blazing with scorn, anger, 
taking no notice of the insolent smile with which ; and outraged modesty. She even raised her 
he greeted her. hand, in the first impulse of the moment, as if to 

When she had concluded her business, and } ‘ strike him dead at her feet. 
turned to depart, she saw that her persecutor So threatening was the gesture, so indignant 
had disappeared; and with a lightened heart she ; her whole air, that the profligate stepped quickly 
left the establishment. to one side; and, even in the dim twilight, Dora 

As usual Dora had chosen, for her walk, that {saw that he turned as white as a grave-cloth. 
part of the day, when it being yet too light for | At this sight a contempt as utter as her anger 
candles, and too dark to sew, she could go out } ‘ had been high, took possession of her, and she 
with the greater economy of time. Her heart ; turned from him with a sneer, walking with rapid 
fluttered a little as she left the store, fearing the : steps away. 
profligate might be waiting for her; but it was Her pursuer stood, as on a former occasion, 
not with fear. Loathing, detestation, even hate, ; thunderstruck for a moment. In spite of two 
if one like Dora could be said to hate, were her several repulses, in spite of Mr. Harper’s fiery 
sensations toward this bad, vulgar man; but as ‘ eloquence, he had brought himself to believe 
she would have shuddered at a foul snake, so she ; that Dora, sooner or later, would listen to his 
sfrank now from the presence of this detestable miserable vows. Base himself, utterly base; 
betrayer. ’ knowing nothing of womanhood but in its de- 

The evening was beautiful, and Mr. Thomaston ! gradation; and persuaded, from his success with 
not making his appearance, Dora, re-assured, { Susan, that others who toiled like she did, would 
enjoyed the loveliness with a zest all the greater { also accept his infamous propositions, he had con- 
for her confinement during the day. A slight ; vinced himself that, if he made another overture 
shower, just before she started, had passed over ; to Dora, it would be received at once. He had 
the city, and the air was full of the fragrance of ; even flattered himself that Dora envied Susan 
flowers and wet grass, which, at such a time, ; her success—vain and contemptible fopling as 
impregnates even the atmosphere of a town, ; he was! 
bringing up visions of mossy brooks, scented | In truth, ever since he had first seen Dora, 
violets and new-mown hay. this despicable profligate had loved her, or fan- 

Dora was walking leisurely along, her spirits ’ cied he did, for a soul so vulgar and wicked could 
rising even to buoyancy, when, on turning into ; not really experience a true affection. He had, 
a bye-street, a sharp, quick tread sounded behind ; therefore, persecuted her with his addresses. 
her. Foiled in his base purpose, he had waylaid Susan, 

She knew instinctively whose it-was. , In fact, ; who, he more accurately judged, would prove less 
Susan’s betrayer had been dogging her, on the ; inflexible ; for he had noticed the simper of vanity 
opposite side of the wr the way from his with which, when he had impudently touched his 


Dora’s eyes flashed indignantly, and she turned 
half aside, as if to go. 





store. With a sudden tion, as he addressed } ; hat to her, she had betrayed her gratification. 
her, she turned boldly wpon him. jens silly admiration of Susan for all he said and 

“Sir,” she said, “if you don’t cease this inso- { did, joined to her pretty person, had pleased him 
lence, I’ll call the police.” ~ {for awhile; and he had finally persuaded her to 


‘“‘Hush!” said he, deprecating her fury by ‘leave her friends and place herself under his 
. look—‘have you no curiosity to hear of; protection. But he already began to tire of her. 
Susan?” Moreover, Susan, silly even as regarded her own 

Dora made no answer. Fallen as her late : ; interests, could not help talking of Dora, whom, 
companion was, she yet longed to learn some- ‘in truth, she almost idolized, in her weak way: 
thing respecting her. Perhaps she was ill? Per- } and thus his downcast, but not extinguished pas- 
haps repentant? Yet our heroine loathed the } sion was aroused once more. 
betrayer too much even to ask him. Her interest He had resolved accordingly to make another 
and anxiety, however, were perceptible in her } trial; and, for the reasons we have stated, he had 


eyes. ‘ really believed in success. 
The profligate smiled, with grim satisfaction As on the former occasion he rallied, after 4 
at the success of his stratagem. ‘moment’s astonishment; and, as then, rage suc- 


“We will talk of that presently,” he said. | ceeded to his late feelings; only now the rage was 
“But, first, a word with yourself——” 


so intolerable that it almost smothered him. 
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He dashed forward on a run, and was soon at 


Dora’s side. 


her anger rising. ‘‘He thinks because he is rich 
; that he can do what he pleases. But, thank God, 


She heard him approach, and stopping, faced | though he may triumph in this world, there is 


him, with dilated form. 
girl! 

But before she could utter a word he broke 
forth, 

“T ruined your mate,” he said, his face livid 


with passion, and looking, in the dim light, more ; ‘‘you will not suffer. 


like a fiend, as Dora thought, than even imagi- 
nation could depict, ‘‘because you rejected me; 
and I will have, by ——, other revenge before I 
am done.” 

He had advanced his face almost to hers, his- 
sing the words between his teeth, like a serpent 
in its rage. 

But Dora’s lofty spirit was now fairly roused 
to the utmost. She threw back her head, her 
fine eyes darting lightnings, and, with her small 
hand, in which was now concentrated the strength 
of a man, she struck her insulter a blow, full in 
the face, that sent him reeling from her. 

And that was her only answer! For an in- 
stant, like an enraged lioness, she stood motion- 
less, regarding him steadfastly: then, with a 


proud, defying curl of the lip, she turned and } 


walked away. 


He did not dare to follow her. He was cowed 


completely. Yet his soul burned with all the ; 
fires of hell nevertheless: rage, shame, revenge } 


fanning and feeding the flame. He even might 


have rallied and followed her, but that, when he 
first saw clearly, after the blinding flash was over ; 


that followed the blow, he beheld her several 


pavements distant, and, close by her, a police- | 


man, sauntering toward him. This man, as he 


passed Dora, eyed her curiously, which the de- 
feated profligate saw. Alarmed lest the officer | 
might have seen the interview, and might choose } 


to arrest him, the libertine turned quickly, darted 
around the corner, and sought refuge in a cigar- 
shop, two doors off, where a snug back room, 
used for smoking, afforded, he knew, an unsus- 
pected retreat. 

Little did even he, however, imagine the conse- 


Brave, high-hearted one coming where he will get his reward.” 


‘“‘T suppose,” said Dora, with some anxiety, 
: “T shall have no more work from the establish- 
‘ ment.” 

‘‘Never mind, dear,” replied the landlady, 
Why can’t you, indeed, 
‘ give up this sewing at once, and help me about 
‘the house? You are not very strong, but we'll 
/manage todo. You confine yourself too much: 
you are pale; and your chest must hurt you, I 
know——” 

} No,” interrupted Dora, ‘I will go on, at least 
‘ for awhile. Thank you kindly, Mrs. Harper.” 

} She knew that the good landlady was little 
{ able to support her in comparative idleness; and 
| though she felt her health failing, and feared 
‘ further insult, she resolved heroically to perse- 
' vere. 

‘“‘Well,” said Mrs. Harper, ‘‘you must not go 
: to the store any more.” 

“T am not rich, and can’t keep a lacquey,” 
‘ said Dora, with a smile. 

“But you can send,” said Mrs. Harper, 
; there’s a little lad here, who runs errands, 
‘we'll get him to go for you.” And so it was 
arranged. 

Meantime the autumn months came and went. 
Butler continued as unsettled, as reserved, as 
irritable as ever. His was one of those natures 
‘which trouble hardens, for the time, instead of 
‘softens. He was sullen, angry, defiant. Yet, 
under this, the germs of a radical change in his 
‘views, and in his character were vegetating 
silently, and slowly. As he had told Mrs. 
Harper, on that night of agony, he no longer 
disbelieved in Providence; and often, in his 
‘secret chamber, he struggled, in supplication, 
‘for strength to bear his trial. 

Yet often also his wild nature almost hurried 
; him into crime, allured by the tempting bait of 
‘revenge. Once especially when, in the evening, 
he came unexpectedly across Susan’s seducer, in 





quences that were to flow for that night’s work. | a lone street, he could scarcely master the devil 
Little did Dora either. She had noticed the ‘ within him, which prompted him to fasten upon 
policeman also, and at first, had thought to ask ‘his enemy then and there, and not leave him till 
his protection, but had finally, in the fearlessness | life was extinct. ‘Strike now and show him that, 
of her spirit, decided that it was unnecessary. if richer, he is weaker than you: let him learn, 
Better, oh! better if she had. ‘ in blood, that a poor man cannot be wronged with 

On reaching home, Dora made Mrs. Harper : impunitf:”—thus whispered Satan. But another 
her confidant at once. {voice also was heard at his ear, ‘vengeance is 

“The villain!” said the landlady. ‘Not satis- mine, I will repay, saith the Lord,” were the 
fied with destroying Susan, he must persecute ' words; and they seemed actually spoken, by some 
and insult you. My dear child it will not do for | person at his side. He started in amazement, 
you to go near the store any more.” ‘ and looked around: but no one was there. The 

“T fear not,” said Dora. ; warning, however, saved him from being a mur- 

“The base scoundrel,” exclaimed the landlady, ' derer. Was it an unseen spirit? God only knows! 
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“I cannot endure this any longer,” he said, ; prayers—perhaps, after all, I am an outcast, pre- 
to Mrs. Harper, one day. ‘‘These temptations } destinated,” and he smiled grimly, ‘‘to eternal 
make me tremble for myself. Without the aid} ruin. God help me!” 
of heaven—left to fight with Satan aloneI should; He spoke incoherently, and was again going, 
imbue my hands, I know, in blood—and, even as} when Mrs. Harper, remembering Dora’s message, 
it is, | sometimes fear the Evil One will catch me} detained him to mention it. She thought its 
unawares. Oh! I comprebend now what John} praise might soothe him. 

Bunyan felt. Besides this place is hateful to} ‘Miss Atherton is an angel,” he said. ‘But 
me.” I saw her at——,” and he mentioned a public 

Mrs. Harper did not discourage him from} promenade, on the outskirts of the city. ‘She 
leaving the city; but said what she could to} told me I would be a great artist. We walked a 
hasten his departure. She saw that this volcanic } bit in the fields and woods together. Ask her, 
soul was at the crisis of its fate, and that to re-} too, to pray for me—I did not, when I saw her, 
main might, as Butler feared, prove his ruin. feel that I was so heaven-abandoned a wretch as 

So the day was fixed for his departure. As}I am. Surely prayers from one so pure as she 
he was to go in the evening train, Butler devoted } will be heard.” 
the morning to calling on his few friends. He; His broken sentences and wild looks alarmed 
had promised to return to dinner, but did not} Mrs. Harper. Could he be intoxicated? No, 
come, of which, however, Mrs. Harper thought} she knew he was not: his very earnestness for- 
little. Dora had set apart that afternoon, after} bade the idea. Before she could express her 
a week’s almost incessant labor, for a ramble in} thoughts, however, he wrung her hand, and 
the country; and, when she started, she left her; darted away on a run, without once looking 
adieus for Butler, in case she did not return} back. 
before he departed. But the events of the day were not over. Two 

‘Tell him,” she said to Mrs. Harper, ‘‘that I> hours had passed since Butler’s departure, and 
hope to see him come back, in a few years, a> Mrs. Harper had long been alarmed, in turn, at 
famous artist.” j Dora’s non-appearance, when the parlor door was 

All that afternoon Mrs. Harper waited in vain} pushed rudely open, and a neighbor rushed in 
for Butler. As evening drew on she began to be } breathlessly, 
alarmed; but, about half an hour before the train “Oh! Mrs. Harper,” she said, ‘‘ what does all 
departed, he made his appearance. this mean? Young Mr. Thomaston has been 

He seemed heated and excited as if he had} carried home dead, murdered, and your Mise 
walked fast and far. There was barely time to} Atherton has confessed to the deed. My Jim 
get down his luggage, and call a porter, before it ; saw the crowd at the court-house, as they were 
became necessary for him to depart. carrying her in. They caught herin the act.” 

“Good-bye,” he said, to Mrs. Harper. ‘‘You} Mrs. Harper rose to her feet, pale as ashes, 
will not see me for years, if ever. Hereafter } but with an inflexible face. 

I shall have no love but for Art.” He moved} ‘I don’t believe it,” she said, indignantly. 
away a step; then came back; and taking the | “Yet, God help me,” she added, bursting into 
landlady’s hand, added with emotion, ‘‘ pray well pees ‘““What if he has been insulting her 




















me—you don’t know -how much I want your ‘ again.” (TO BE CONTINUED.) 
STANZAS. 
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Wot p ye the glossy gleams of hope Grouped in the grotto of true love 
To you their radiance impart; The geniuses of gladness lie; 

And princely peace, and jocund joy, The “pearl of greatest price” resides 
Soft revels keep within the hear Within the ark of eharity— 

Then always untoothers do, This only can suffice to start 

As you would have them do to you. A peaceful current in the heart. 

’T is this, the only might, can make It brushes from the bank of time 
The rugged paths of nature even; The litter of repugnant tears; 

And only key that can unlock And makes life lofty loom, as ’t were, 
The boundless treasury of Heaven— A temple of transparent years. 

The ample antidote of strife, Then let our spirits ever be 





And brightest benefit of life. : Wedded to love and charity. 
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BY ESTHER DUFRONDE. 





Ir was Christmas Eve. But the sounds of re- 
velry and mirth which were wont to be heard in 
the old farm house of Paul Somers were hushed 
in sorrow; for the voice of her who sung the 
sweetest, whose eyes beamed hope and joy to her 
grey-haired parents, and whose laughter spread 
mirth in the Christmas carol, was wanting. 

Of three children, two were married, and had 
removed with their families to another state, and 
Mary, the youngest, was residing with a wealthy 
lady in Philadelphia, whose earnest solicitations 
and brilliant promises had succeeded in prevail- 
ing on the old couple to allow her to adopt their 
daughter as her own. They regarded a superior 
education and other privileges she would enjoy 
as the summit of human happiness, and when 
their thoughts would rest on the trial of parting, 





they were soon banished as selfish. The young 
girl too added her solictations, for she saw, in 
dreams of the future, that wealth which would 
enable her to accomplish her dearest wish of 
placing her parents beyond the reach of want. 
Mary was accordingly the acknowledged heiress 
of Miss Ailmers. She was now in her seven- 
teenth year, a period of life when sensibility 
is keenly alive; and although her love for her 
parents remained untarnished, she preferred 
visiting them instead of allowing them to visit 
her; for she feared (alas! for her weakness) to 
expose herself to the ridicule of her fashionable 
acquaintance, by acknowledging before them her 
plain father and mother. 

The old people looked forward to her visits 
with child-like eagerness, and all the means were 
employed within their humble sphere to enhance 
her pleasure; but as time passed, these visits 
became few and far between, months sometimes 
elapsed, and then a year rolled by; a year which 
stamped a heavy impress on the brows of the 
aged pair. A presentiment of diminished love ; 
Would sometimes intrude itself; but the thought 
Was too agonizing to be supported, and many 
excuses for her absence were framed. Christ- 
mas, however, was near at hand, and then she 
Would surely come: and they would induce her 
to remain with them, for they dcubted not she 
would heed a mother’s tears, and a father’s 
Prayers, nor leave them in their loneliness to 
totter, unsupported, to the grave. 

But Christmas came without Mary, and the 
lonely pair, made more lonely by beholding the! 


we 





festivities which surrounded them, heaved heart 
drawn sighs as they gazed on the smiling faces 
which passed their dwelling on their way to the 
neighboring village. 

“But look ye, Paul!” suddenly exclaimed his 
wife. ‘*Who can that young gentleman be, who 
is making such haste toward our house?” 

“Some one who has lost his way, or perhaps 
it is the unknown proprietor of the new house 
on the hill, or——” 

He was interrupted by the entrance of the 
person in question, who advanced toward them 
with an air of familiarity, and they were unable 
to disguise their astonishment as he earnestly 
shook their hands. 

‘Why, my good friends, what is the matter? 
Do you not remember Charles Morton, the little 
boy who always stopped to take your Mary to 
school?” 

«Yes, yes, and a good boy he was too. Perhaps 
you are the gentleman who put him in a store in 
Philadelphia, when he lost his father,” said Paul, 
in an inquiring tone. 

‘Oh, no,” exclaimed the young man, “I am 
not he, I am Charles Morton himself.” 

“‘Charles Morton!—can it be?” cried Mrs. 
Somers. ‘Yes, Paul,it is he. Look into that 
face. Years have passed since he went away, and 
he has now grown to be aman. But, Charles, 
are we not excusable for forgetting you, when 
you have allowed so long a time to pass without 
coming to see us?” 

“Yes, my boy,” added Paul, ‘‘we, as well as 
your other old friends about here, thought you 
had been called long since to give up your stew- 
ardship in this world.” 

“It would have been more strange had you 
recognizgd me,” replied Morton, ‘‘for of the 
seven years that have passed since I left’ you, 
only two have been spent in Philadelphia. Three 
I have passed in India, exposed to the enervating 
influence of the climate, and travelling occupied 
the remaining two.” 

«But Charles.” 

‘I know what you would ask, Uncle Paul, (for 
so I must still call you) you marvel at my good 
fortune, and wonder where I obtained means. I 
left you in sorrow, and knew not whither I was 
going, or whether kindness or unkindness would 
be my portion; but heaven protected the house- 
less orphan. I went into the employment of Mr. 
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Grant as an errand boy, in which station I 7 replied she was the person whom he desired to 
mained a few months, when the lowest salesman } see, and would be ‘happy to hear what business 
became an invalid; I exerted myself to supply } he could possibly have to transact with her, at 
his place, which I did so much tc the satisfaction } the same time casting a confidential glance at the 
of my employer that he allowed me to retain it, gentleman on whose arm she leaned. 

and about a year afterward his health becoming } Charles replied that he had a few words to say 
very precarious, his physicians advised him to} to her privately on an important subject. 
travel; he took me as a companion and assistant, ‘*Oh, well, say it now then, for I have nothing, 


and since our return has placed me in a lucrative } or will hear nothing which these friends cannot 
hear.” But her face crimsoned as she spoke, 


office: it would ‘be in vain for me to attempt to 
express my gratitude toward such a benefactor.” } and she looked so imploringly to Miss Ailmer, 
**God bless you, Charles, you have not forgot- } at the same time endeavoring to conceal her con- 
} fusion from the gentleman, that Charles apolo- 


ten us. May you continue to visit us,” said Mrs. 
Somers, with a deep sigh. gized for intruding at this particular time, rose 

“‘Not much danger of that, my good people, ; to withdraw. Miss Ailmer and Mary were well 
for I expect to come and live among you, and } pleased with the prospect of so speedy a termi- 
pass many happy hours with you again. Yonder } nation of a visit, which they were both convinced 
new house on the hill belongs to my wife, whither } appertained to her parents and her home: but 
we shall shortly remove with her father, my bene- ; the Count de Langrave, for as such the gentle- 
factor.” man now introduced himself to Charles, demanded 

Charles enjoyed their surprize a few minutes, } to know the purport of his visit in an authorita- 
and then inquired after Mary, his old playmate. } tive and insolent manner, which the proud spirit 

‘She too has gone to the city,” said Paul, of Charles could not brook. He replied that his 
unable to hide his pause emotion. «We have } business was not with him, but with Miss Somers. 
not seen her for a year.” “It is with me then,” was the reply of the 

It was now Charles’ turn to be astonished. He } count, “for before sundown this day she will be 
looked inquiringly for a solution of the mystery; } my wife; so, my young chap, what say you to 
but feared to give utterance to his thoughts lest ; that?” 
he might lacerate hearts which he perceived had} Charles could scarcely restrain his indignant 
received a wound. feelings, but he thus addressed Mary, 

But they told him all. In return he encouraged; ‘‘If what I hear is true, of course he is your 
them to hope, promising to use all his endeavors ; confidant, and the weighty business with which 
to remove the barrier which the laws of society } I am commissioned is merely a request from your 
had placed between Mary and her parents. On} parents to come and see them.” 
his return to the city, a few days after, Charles } This was said jeeringly, as he had no doubt it 











called at the house of Miss Ailmer, where every } would be laughed off, not thinking of the possi- * 


thing appeared in commotion, as if preparation } bility of the count’s ignorance of Mary’s birth. 
was being made for some grand event. He re-} But what was his consternation on beholding 
mained a long time in the drawing-room waiting | Mary pale and agitated with dreadful emotion, 
Mary’s appearance; servants were passing to and } } almost fainting; Miss Ailmer red with fury: and 
fro, some bringing in magnificent bouquets, others } the Count de Langrave all amazement, gazing 
filling vases, and one was turning wreaths of white } from one to the other. 
roses around the marble pillars which supported} ‘What is the meaning of all this?—some 
the lofty ceiling. He felt discouraged in his } devilish trick is being played—look ye, young 
undertaking, whilst contrasting this mansion of } chap, where are you from?” 
luxury and splendor with the humble residence} Charles did not allow him to finish his in- 
of the farmer, and even thought Mary in some quiries, but handing a card, added he might fix 
degree excusable. Whilst indulging this train } any time which best suited him to afford satis- 
of thought, he heard the sound of footsteps and } faction. 
peals of laughter in the hall, and the next mo- All must have been arranged satisfactorily by 
ment two ladies and a gentleman of foreign} Miss Ailmer and Mary, for a few days after the 
aspect made their appearance. Charles was un-} Count and Countess de Langrave, with Miss Ail- 
prepared for such a reception, and was thrown 
into a state of confusion on reflecting that his 





reside, with the prospect of visiting their friends 


business was private, and that a request to see} in America every few years. Charles was at & 
Mary alone, perhaps might create suspicion; but } loss to know how to communicate the dreadful 
now no alternative remained but to request an } intelligence to Paul and his wife, but he resolved 
interview with her. But his embarrassment was } to go immediately and inform them before they 
greatly increased when the youngest of the ladies should hear it through any other channel. But 


mer, left for Europe, where they expected to - 
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his task was not so difficult as he had anticipated, ; ‘Father forgive me—mother forgive me,” and 
for Mary had written them an affectionate letter, , she fell senseless into the arms of her father. 
although she placed an immoveable barrier be- ; Tears were poured forth and prayers breathed. 
tween herself and them, they seemed heart-broken } They thought not whence she came or how, she 
but resigned, and murmured not. * was with them, that was enough. A loud knock 
Two years rolled by, Christmas came again. } at the door, accompanied by an oath, reminded 
Paul Somers and his wife were seated in wend them of her forlorn situation, when the man who 
lonely home, endeavoring to suppert each the} had brought her demanded his money for bringing 
others heart. Neither mentioned the name of} the luggage so many miles. That evening her 
Mary. In her father’s house hers was a tale un- tale was told. Her husband proved an imposter, 
told. We said it was Christmas, ay, and the day and after impoverishing Miss Ailmer under false 
was drawing to a close, and no friend had stop- pretences and using artful means, left them, un- 
ped in to cheer them, not even Charles Morton } protected, soon after they arrived in Europe. Miss 
and his wife. ‘‘ But,” said Paul, ‘something has} Ailmer had taken up her abode with a wealthy 
happened, they have not forgotten us, I know. uncle in Scotland; and Mary, after enduring the 
I will just go over and see as soon as I see a} keenest remorse, had succeeded in reaching her 
friend passing who will assist me up the hill, home through difficulties which would make the 
perhaps this is one coming now! Oh! no, what} stoutest heart shrink to narrate. Again came the 
a wretched horse, poor thing! and the wagon, yearly festival. Look ye into the little grave- 
surely it will soon come asunder. It is coming: yard: three spotless stones are there side by 
here. Good God, what does it mean? Father : side, bearing the names of Paul Somers, Rebecca 
of mercies, what do I see? Mary! oh, no! Mary ; Somers and Mary de Langrave. 
is it thee, my child?” 





I LOVE THEE NOT. 





BY SARAH WHITTLESEY SMITH. 








I Love thee not, altho’ thou art 
As beautiful and bright 

As yon sweet orb that sparkles thro’ 
The sombre veil of night. 

I met thee when thy soft dark eyes 
Were languishing with care, 

And loved thee when thy quiv’ring lips 
Breathed out a whisper’d prayer, 

That God would shield thy youthful head, 
And guard thy lonely way 

Thro’ this dark wilderness of woe, 
To Life’s eternal day. 


I sought to turn thy dark’ning thoughts 
To Hope’s sunlight and joy, 

Lest chilling frost’s untimely blight, 
Should Heaven’s fair work destroy. 
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I wog’d thee when the light of Love 
Was beaming on thy brow, 

And wreath’d in smiles, thy lips, as sweet 
As those that grace them now. 


I won thee when none other came 
To cheer thy saddened heart, 
And thought I’d won a priceless gem, 
Whose worth would ne’er depart. 
Vain hope! a gayer rival came, 
And dimmed the ardent glow 


- That lighted up my heart with joys 


It ne’er again can know. 
Since Truth hath fled thy once pure breast, 
Now stained ky Treachery’s blot— 
Altho’ with radiant beauty blest, 
False one—I love thee not! 
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YOUNG CHILDREN. 





BY FRANK WALTERS. 


Ou! I love the young children that cluster around 


The parent, the fond parent’s knee, 


And there’s light and there’s hope in the young 


mother’s heart 
As her infant goes forth in its glee— 


But shall joy, or shall sorrow, shall weal or shall 


woe 
Vou. XIX.—19 





Light or darken her pathway along? 

Oh! how often we see the young floweret lain low, 
And her hope but a shadow, a song— 

Yet again when her infant shall ripen in years, 
When the world and its cares press around— 

When her heart is too full to give vent save in tears, 
Then her trust a sure anchor has found. 





THE THREE MINIA#URES. 





BY CORNELIA CAROLLA. 





White spending an ening with an aged; had evidently exerted their power before the 
friend, the conversation turned on miniatures. } second was painted. _ 

‘‘Permit me to show you my collection,” said} ‘How many a throb of anguish her heart has 
she, producing several affairs of the kind. : felt,” thought I, “ere the change was wrought 

I examined them one after another, with com- > which stifled its warmer, happier sensations. 
parative indifference, until only three remained. ; How many tears those eyes have shed before that 
These she had drawn toward her until the others ; cold, haughty expression displaced the happier 
were laid aside. She opened one, and gave it to} light of early hours. How many bitter words 
me. have arisen to those lips, to give them the ex- 

“Beautiful! exquisite!” I exclaimed. ‘Surely ; pression they now wear.” 
this cannot be a portrait?” ‘‘Here is another,” exclaimed Mrs. Burr, lay- 

“It is; and not more beautiful than the origi- > ing the third one before me. 
nal was at the time when it was painted,” replied; Another change, and one quite as perceptible. 
Mrs. Burr, with a sigh. The proud expression had passed away, and one 

The miniature was that of a young lady, ap- of deep, heartfelt sorrow, chastened and subdued 
parently seventeen or eighteen years of age. } by holy influences, supplied its place. She now 
The features, complexion, costume, and attitude, } wore a widow’s weeds. Everything betokened 
taken alone, were perfect; but it was not in? the hand of affliction. 
these that the great charm of the picture con-} ‘‘These pictures havea history,” said I; ‘have 
sisted:—it was in the spiritual expression which } they not?” 
the artist had so happily portrayed: deep, holy, ; “They have,” replied Mrs. Burr, ‘‘and I will 
calm happiness was imprinted on every fea- } relate it—but tell me first, how do you read 
ture. them?” 

The voice of my friend aroused me from the; ‘The first,” said, I *bespeaks love and happi- 
reverie into which I had fallen. Fancy was} ness. The second, pride and misery. The third, 
already depicting the history of this beautiful } sorrow, purified and chastened by the heavenly 
creature. ;} hand of religion.” 

“She must have been good and happy,” thought} ‘You are right,” replied Mrs. Burr. ‘Listen. 
I; ‘her parents thanked God daily for the bles- } One bright spring morning the bells of Christ 
sing He had given them in such a child; her} Church rang a merry peal; for that day, within 
companions felt themselves elevated and ethe- Sits walls, Lucille Liston, one of the fairest of 
realized by association with her; her lover, or} Philadelphian maidens, and Ralph Keyser, her 
husband——” here fancy was put to flight by } betrothed, were to be united in the holy bonds 
the voice of Mrs. Burr. } of marriage. The sun never shone on a happier 


? 
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‘‘Here is another, taken several years later,” } wedding. For once, and it very rarely occurs, 
said she, giving me the secoffd picture. two persons were to be married with the full 

A start of surprise testified my astonishment. consent and good wishes of all who knew them. 
The features were the same; but the mouth had} “The noisy bells ceased. The organ pealed 
a more decisive expression. The delicate nostrils ; its solemn anthem as the bride was led slowly 
betrayed a haughty pride, not to be found in the ; up the aisle toward the altar. The prayers were 
first miniature; the eye had lost its holy tender- } read: the service performed by the aged minister 
ness, and over the whole was cast an indefinable ; —the responses given, the blessing invoked, and 
expression of anguish. The costume, too, exhi- ' Lucille was the wife of the chosen of her heart. 
bited as great a change in the wearer's taste, as} ‘An hour later the bridal party started on the 


; 


the face did in her feelings. In the first picture } accustomed tour, and friends, drying their tearful 
it was exceedingly simple; in the second, the eyes, declared that ‘there never was a lovelier 
dress was in the most magnificent style. sient bride, nor a more worthy bridegroom.’ 

attitude, too, was rather that of an imperious; ‘A life commenced under such favorable aus- 
queen, than a gentle, loving woman. Time alone ? pices ought to have been a happy one, and for 
could not have wrought such a sad change. 3 several months the joy of the young couple re- 
Stronger feelings than the first portrait indicated ! mained unclouded. The bridal tour was finished, 
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and they were installed in their future home. For; ‘Married at an early age for wealth alone, 
a few weeks their Paradise was undisturbed. The { to a man much older than herself, Mrs. Waters 
winter’s festivities then commenced, and their ' | grieved but little when he died, leaving her the 
new position in society compelled them into the } | uncontrolled mistress of his fortune. The fair 

world; but the sacrifice which they were thus } | widow, however, affected great devotion to his 
obliged to make at the altar of custom, added ; memory, declared her intention of never marry- 
still greater zest to their delight in the happy ; ; ing again, wore a widow’s long veil, with the 
home hours which they enjoyed at their own fire- : most becoming mourning, sighed heavily, cast 
side. { : down her eyelids until the heavy lashes nearly 

“Months glided away in this sweet dream, ‘ ‘ touched her cheek, and looked extremely sad and 
and Ralph Keyser and his bride were models of | very interesting. 
domestic felicity. Lucille was very happy—‘ ‘‘This was continued for a year, and at the 
happier than her wildest dreams had divined. ; expiration of that time, Mrs. Waters returned 
Her husband seemed faultless: he was affection- | to society, still, however, retaining the slight 
ate, amiable, and devoted; what more could she ' mourning so becoming to her beauty: indeed 
ask? His foibles were yet to be brought to | ‘ she declared her intention of wearing it. 
light. At last the knowledge came. ‘‘Hitherto Ralph had been so devoted to his 

“Ralph was weak-minded, extremely sensitive ‘ wife, that he escaped her fascination. But now, 
to ridicule, and easily controlled by the opinions ‘ when he foolishly considered devotion to another 
of those around him. He dearly loved his wife, ‘8 proof of manliness, the fair widow seemed a 
but when his devotion became a subject of jesting | proper shrine for his worship, and he determined 
comment among his friends, he felt a cowardly ‘ to throw himself at her feet. 
shame of what should have been a source of ‘An opportunity soon presented itself. He 
pride. He was rallied about his absence from : ; Was standing near his wife one evening, when 
the club, and he returned to it; on his constant ‘ Mrs. Waters was announced. 
attendance on his wife, and he neglected her; on: ‘There is the beautiful widow,’ he whispered. 
his insensibility to the charms of other women, “‘Her eyes followed his admiring glance, as a 
and he resolved to silence that cause of social | {woman of the medium height, finely formed, of 
reproach. | most surpassing loveliness, gracefully advanced 

“Lucille bitterly felt the change, although at | ; across the apartment. Her massy raven hair 
frst she could not comprehend it. Her visions ‘ was drawn back in wavy bandeaux, and confined 
of quiet hours in their happy home seemed about hin a simple knot behind: one single ringlet had 
to be destroyed. Her husband no longer re- : , escaped from confinement, and rested on her 
gretted the demands of society, but eagerly satis- | , Snowy neck. A black velvet dress closely fitted 
fed them; and she was soon convinced that he | her exquisite figure, while her neck and arms 
vas happier abroad than at home. borrowed additional whiteness from the contrast 

“<Tt is well enough for lovers to dream of | with the jet necklace and bracelets that she wore. 
quiet evenings with their future brides,’ said he, ; Her eyes were shadowed by their long lashes 
in answer to sonfe of her remonstrances; ‘but { when she entered; but when she was near the 
when one is really married, and the happiness ! centre of the room the eyelids were slowly lifted, 
that seemed so great in prospective is in his ‘ and the full glory of the magnificent eyes shone 
gasp, he scarcely appreciates it. Besides,’ he unveiled as she glanced around the crowd. A 
continued, smiling, ‘I am too proud of my little ; murmur of admiration greeted this pretty piece 
wife to prohibit others from beholding the beauty ; of acting which seemed so natural, when the eyes 
ladore.’ again sought the floor. 

“Lucille made no reply, although his words } ‘¢Lucille followed her with her eyes until she 
Wounded her more deeply than she cared to con- | sat down, and then turned to address her hus- 
fess, even to herself. A short time later she } band: he was gone! A few moments later she 
found fresh cause for apprehension. { saw him among the crowd around Mrs, Waters. 

“Previously to her marriage, Ralph had fre- } That lady received him in the’ most flattering 
quently extolled the beauty, grace, and wit of } manner, and he hovered near her during the 
Mrs. Waters, the wife of one of his intimate ; whole evening. Lucille thought of his late cold- 
friends. When Mr. Waters died, and his widow } ness and neglect; of the admiration which he 
cluded herself during the period of her mourn- } once had expressed for Mrs. Waters; of what she 
ing, he had rarely mentioned her. A few months ; had heard of that lady’s coquettish propensities, 
before their marriage that lady returned to so- ; and she trembled lest he should fall in the hands 
tiety, where she soon become a belle. Indeed } of the siren. 
the boasted that none whom she wished to sub-} ‘*‘He loves me,’ murmured she, ‘and I wrong 
due could resist her powers. him by my unjust fears.’ ' 
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“Days and weeks glided on, and Ralph Keyser | 
still lingered near the widow, who already num- } 
bered him among her admirers. 

“¢A great conquest,’ thought she, ‘when he | 
has so beautiful a wife. And he so lately mar- | 
ried!’ 

“Little did she heed that poor young wife’s } 
misery:—in truth she could not comprehend it. } 
Her own heart was capable of no deeper pang ' 
than that of wounded pride, and she could not ' 
sympathize with the agony of such a warm, ' 
loving, confiding soul. } 

“The young wife wept bitterly in her loneli- 
ness over the wreck of her hopes. For with her 
fond love, her perfect faithfulness in word and 
thought, she, alas!—was jealous! In vain she 
strove to destroy the ‘green-eyed monster’ who 
reigned daily and nightly in her heart. 

“«¢Could J have wounded Aim thus?’ she asked » 
herself. ‘Would he act in such a manner if he’ 
really loved me?’ 

‘‘Her first great trial had come: it was bitter 
and grievous. 


voted to Mrs. Waters. His conscience reproached 
him when he saw his wife’s cheek grow pale, and ! 
he felt that he had caused her unnecessary suf- 
fering; but he dreaded ridicule, and continued 
in his course, striving to excuse himself in her 
silence, which, he endeavored to think, arose from 
indifference. 
“Lucille’s feelings gradually changed. At first | 
she grieved over what she fondly hoped was but a 
temporary hallucination; but when time brought 
no change, indignation supplanted sorrow; deli- | 
cacy prevented mention of his faithlessness to’ 
him, and pride forbade expostulation: so she con- 
tinued to suffer. 
“Years rolled on. One bright spring morning ' 
Lucille sat alone in her exquisite boudoir. The: 
light stole dimly through the rich curtains. The : 
fairest perfume of flowers floated through the 
room, and the distant song of birds, and the mur- 
mur of a fountain, fell soothingly on her ear. | 
How could sorrow exist in such a fairy land? 
But even here it was a guest, for the beautiful : 
mistress of this charming apartment sat, with 
clasped hands, and bowed head, in deep, sad re- ; 
verie. No tears dimmed her bright eyes; but ' 
her cheek was pale, and her lips painfully com- 
pressed. 
“¢¢And to-day is the anniversary of my mar- } 
riage,’ she murmured. ‘Had my future fate } 
been foretold on my wedding day, I should have } 
laughed at the thought of such a doom! Who } 


could have believed that his heart would have 
proved unfaithful; that he, my noble bridegroom, } 
would have become what I so much despised—a } 
male flirt! He vowed at the altar to love me, 


~~ 


and me alone; how has he kept his oath? Mrs. 
Waters stole his heart from me, that one more 
captive might grace her train, and it was only 
when scandal tarnished her fair fame that they 
abandoned their coquetry. Peace fled when he 
met her, and has’ since been a stranger to my 
mind; but, thanks to my pride! my secret was 
concealed: I have kept it, and will keep it even 
until the grave hides it forever. He never shall 
know my ardent—my unfathomable love!’ 

“She arose and left the room. 

“The relative positions of Ralph Keyser and 
his wife remained most melancholy. He really 
loved Lucille, and when, in the early part of his 
married life, he repaid her love with neglect, he 
did it heedlessly—without reflection of the pro- 
bable consequences. He had won a treasure 
which a monarch might have envied him; one, 
too, which, had he prized it, would have clung to 
him in sickness, or in health; in joy, or in sor- 


/ row; in affluence, or in poverty; still he reck- 
: lessly neglected the jewel he had obtained, and 
was only aroused to its value when it seemed lost 
‘Months passed away, and Ralph was still de- } 


to him forever. And then, instead of striving to 
regain it, he sat down to deplore his loss. When 
cold politeness supplied abounding love in his 
wife’s manner toward him, he felt how great, how 
sad a change his silly selfishness had wrought. 
He knew his fault, but pride prevented his at- 
tempting to correct it. 

‘She has ceased to love me,’ thought he, ‘or 
she wishes to humiliate me. In either case I 
cannot succumb.’ 

“Lucille was greatly changed. Her warm 
heart seemed frozen. Her manner was cold and 
stately. Her words were carefully measured and 
rigidly chosen. She seemed like one, 


“ «Who walks with theliving, 
Yet is of the dead.’ 


‘Her dress was always rich and elegant; her 
mansion abounded with all that wealth supplies, 
or art invents to pamper luxury; but it scarcely 
seemed her home; she was so indiffereut to its 
attractions. Rare birds and flowers, of which 
she was once so fond, surrounded her; but their 
songs and fragrance arose unheeded. Blossoms 
rarely bloomed in her dark hair. Such emblems 
are only worn for one, and that one neglected 
her. The gems which supplied their place were 


them. 
loving woman, had become a beautiful automaton, 


} the world’s envy, but she scarcely knew she wore | 
In fact Lucille Keyser, the once happy, 


apparently possessing but two feelings—pride and — 


scorn. 
“Ralph saw the change, and grieved over it; 
but made no attempt to remove the cause of his 
sadness. 
‘In the routine of life they rarely met alone; 
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indeed they sedulously avoided each other. Con- 
sequently no opportunity for reconciliation pre- 


THE THREE MINIATURES. 
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traces of anguish had faded from Ralph’s face, 
and it was beaming with joy; Lucille had laid 


sented itself, and as both were too proud to seek } aside her icy manner, and was again what she 
it, they continued in their accustomed course, } had been in earlier years. 


and treasured up their misery. 


‘«*We owe you an explanation of the scene 


“Thus stood matters,” continued Mrs. Burr, } your miniatures occasioned,’ said Ralph, ‘and | 


‘when the second miniature was painted. Lucille 
gave me the first a few days previous to her mar- 
When 
it was finished she wished to compare the two, 
I entered un- 
announced, and proceeded to the library, where 


riage; the second was also taken for me. 


and I carried them to her house. 








will give it at once, without reserve.’ 

‘*He then related the history which I have just 
given you. 

“«T have always regretted my fault,’ said he, 
in conclusion; ‘but a false pride prevented me 
from making reparation for the injury I had in- 


I expected to find her. She was not there; but } flicted. Sometimes I determined to ask her for- 
Ralph was sitting by the table, with his face; giveness; but she seemed so coldly indifferent to 


buried in his hands, and a package of letters} me that I feared a repulse. 


This morning while 


open before him. At the sound of my footsteps ; looking over some old papers, I found a package 


he raised his head, and, as I turned to retire, he 


exclaimed: 


‘**¢Nay, do not go. You expected to find Mrs. 





of letters which she had written to me previously 
to our marriage. I had just read them when you 
entered, and the sight of a portrait of her as she 


Keyser—pray, be seated, and I will send for her.’ was when they were written, completed the work 
‘‘His paleness, and the misery imprinted on; of remorse. 


his countenance startled me. 
“Are you ill?’ I exclaimed. 
assistance.’ 


‘I will ring for 


‘« «Her presence at that moment, and her agita- 


tion, banished the pride and fear that so long had 
separated us, and I only remembered the wrong 


«No, it is unnecessary,’ he hastily replied; ;} I had inflicted. After you left us mutual expia- 


‘I have been reading some old letters, and they 
But pray, be seated; I will 


have affected me. 
send for Mrs. Keyser.’ 
“«¢Pardon me for interrupting you,’ said I, 


‘but Mrs. Keyser requested me to bring her 
miniatures, that she might see them, and told 


me that I would find her in the library.’ 


‘¢* Miniatures—of whom—Lucille?’ he eagerly 
‘Will you permit me to look at 


exclaimed. 
them ?’ 

“T placed them in his lrands. 
first, and a cry of agony burst from his lips, which 


was echoed by some one near him. I turned, and ; 


there stood Lucille, pale as marble. He sprang ; breath, ‘our separation will be short; our re- 








} their motto. 


He opened the 


nations ensued, and we are again united.’ 

‘*T offered my congratulations, and left them to 
enjoy their new-found happiness alone. 

‘‘Their after years were happy; they had en- 
countered experience and learned to profit by it. 
‘Bear and forbear; forget ‘and forgive,’ became 
They knew that the brightest por- 
tion of their lives had passed away, and strove 
to gild their remaining hours with the sunshine 


; of mutual love. 


‘“‘At length Ralph died—calmly, peacefully, 
and with a bright hope of everlasting happiness. 
‘«*Weep not, dearest,’ said he, with his dying 


to his feet and caught her in his arms as she fell, ; union blissful,’ and he sank away in a peaceful 


fainting. I applied restoratives, and in a short 
time she recovered: 


“*Lucille—my beloved—my wife—can you } 


forgive me?’ exclaimed Ralph, as he kissed her} were devoted to the duties of a Christian, and 


brow and lips. 

“‘She smiled and threw her arms around his 
neck. I retired to the drawing-room wondering 
what this strange scene could mean. I knew 
the great change that had taken place in Lucille 
since her marriage; but had not learned its cause. 
She and her husband lived on the same terms as 
others in their circle, and although knowing as 
I did their early love, it astonished me, I thought 
they merely accommodated themselves to custom. 

‘“‘T awaited the result with impatience. 


“An hour later they entered together. The 








sleep. 
‘Lucille seemed inconsolable at his loss; but 
faith supported her. The latter years of her life 


many a heart was made ‘to sing for joy’ by her 
active benevolence. When she died, for alas! 
she ts dead, it was with the happy consciousness 
of duties performed, and a firm hope of a life 
eternal beyond the grave. . 

“This miniature,” continued Mrs. Burr, taking 
up the third picture, ‘‘was taken about a year 
after her husband’s death. It is quite as faithful 
a likeness as the first; indeed I prize it more 
highly than either of the others, for I loved her 
even more fondly in her latter days than in her 
youth.” 
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THE PIC-NIC. 





BY JAMES 


H. DANA. 





“Anp so Emily Saunders is going on our pic- 


nic to-morrow,” said Mary Howell], with a toss 
of the head, as she sat gossipping with several 
of her acquaintances. ‘Well, for my part, I’ve 


saw that he was, in part, the champion of Miss 
Saunders, ‘‘no, no, that would be rude. We will 
be civil to her certainly.” 

‘sBut she will not be welcome,” said Frank, 


a great mind to stay away. A school-teacher is {looking around the circle, ‘‘that is plain to per- 


no company for me.” 


ceive. However, ladies, as the invitation has 


‘The next step will be,” said one of the group, ’ been given, I am glad to see that there is no 


‘that our kitchen girls will be associating with 


disposition to insult her. It’s rather odd though 


“a. ? that, in this republican country, an amiable young 


‘¢T wonder who asked her?” inquired another. 

“IT don’t know,” replied Mary Howell; ‘‘bro- 
ther Frank told me——” 

As she spoke the parlor door opened, and a 
handsome young man, about five-and-twenty en- 
tered, exclaiming, ‘‘what is it you have to say 
about me? Good day, ladies. I heard my name 
as I passed through the hall, and stepped in to 
see what treason could be plotting. So many 


lady is shunned by her sex, because the misfor- 
tunes of her family have compelled her to teach 
school for a livelihood.” 

‘«That’s all very well for a stump orator when 
he is canvassing to be elected to Congress,” re- 


‘ plied the sister, ‘‘and you, though a physician, 


have an ambition that way, I suspect. Only 
don’t practise beforehand on us. You wouldn’t 
seriously have your sister intimate with a girl 


pretty girls cannot get together without mis- { who worked for her living.” 


chief.” 

He laughed as he spoke, and his fair auditors 
laughed too; for Frank Howell was a general 
favorite, being as rich, amiable, and talented as 
he was good-looking. 

“‘We were plotting no treason,” replied his 
sister, ‘but wondering who had invited Emily 
Saunders on the pic-nic to-morrow.” 

“Tt was a friend of mine,” said Frank, 
promptly. 

‘*Who?” 

‘Ah! there you must excuse me. All I can 
say is that, like myself, he is one of the mana- 
gers, and has full authority to ask whoever he 
pleases. But what is the objection to Miss Saun- 
ders?” 

‘¢She’s nothing but a school-teacher,” retorted 
his sister, contemptuously. 

“Oh! that’s it, is it?” said Frank, and there 
was a bit of sarcasm in his tone, as he proceeded. 
‘A school-teacher is not refined enough for my 
fine lady of a sister—is too ignorant, I suppose, 
and can’t converse as well as her companions. 
It is too late, sister mine, to prevent her going, 
but I can tell my friend the state of the case, 


‘And why not?” said Frank, his fine eyes 
flashing. ‘‘Is it any more disgrace for a woman 
to work than for a man? I honor the woman, 
who supports herself, if poor, far more than the 
one who becomes a tax on relatives.” 

“That sounds very grand,” said his sister, 
with a sneer, ‘“‘but how can a girl, who spends 
her time in teaching, be either accomplished or 
refined?” 

“Very often,” replied Frank, warmly, ‘they 
are the most truly accomplished and refined of 
their sex. Mrs. Judson, once Fanny Forester, 
was a school-teacher, and who can question her 
refinement, accomplishments, or worth? Hun- 
dreds of others might be named also. The life 
of idleness in which most wealthy and fashiona- 
ble ladies indulge, is not, allow me to say, half 
as well calculated to develope the higher quali- 
ties of your sex as teaching school and suffering 
privation. I doubt if anybody, man or woman, 
is good for much till they have been proved and 
strengthened by the trials of life; and the gos- 
sipping, dawdling existence of a fine lady offers 
no such opportunities. My friend, I think, has 
chosen wisely to select a self-sustained and ener- 


and, as he is desperately in love with Miss Saun- ‘ getic, yet refined and intelligent woman like Miss 


ders, perhaps he won’t regret being compelled 
to monopolize her for himself. Of course none 
of you, I suppose, will speak to her.” 

‘¢*No, no,” said several voices, whose owners 





Saunders. He will, when he marries, have 4 
wife, not a plaything.” And, with these words, 
he bowed all round, and left the room. 

His hearers were in a consternation. Such 


did not care to sink in Frank’s opinion, and who sentiments they had’ never before heard urged 
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so boldly; and many, who courted Frank’s good ; 
opinion, regretted that they had allowed their : 


antipathy to Miss Saunders to be seen. The 
conversation accordingly grew tame; one by one 
the fair gossips dropped off; and, before long, 
Mary Howell was left alone. 

It was just after sunrise, on the following 
morning, that Emily Saunders stood before the 
looking-glass, in her small, yet neat little cham- 
ber, completing her toilet for the pic-nic. Her 


dress was a virgin white, and she was placing in ; 
her bosom a moss-rose bud, the morning gift of } 
her partner for the day, who was waiting below. } 
A blush was on her cheek, for it was the first ' 
token she had ever received from the gentleman ' 
in question; and the modest girl, who had never ' 
yet acknowledged to herself the preference she 


felt for him, was in a flutter of surprise and plea- 


sure. Her agitation compelled her to remain } 
longer before her glass than she had intended, } 


but having finally composed her spirits, she trip- 
ped lightly down. 

All that Frank had said, the day before, in her 
favor, was more than borne out by the truth. 


Her father had once been a merchant and con- } 


sidered rich, but the dishonesty of others had 


ruined him, and soon after he died of a broken » 
heart. The mother was not long in following. } 
In this crisis Emily showed what a heroic woman ; 
She resolved to support, by her own ' 
exertions, her little brother and herself; and : 
this though some cousins, her nearest relatives, 


can do. 


offered her a home. But she knew the tender 


had been grudgingly made, and her spirit was ' 
too high to accept unwilling charity. Accord- 
ingly having heard that the school at Chesnut. 
Village was vacant, she had applied for the situa- } 


tion, received it, and removed from the city. 


* Though most of her friends, moved by narrow } 
prejudices, deserted her, there was one who did: 
He: 
had known her, when she was a courted heiress, } 


not. This, strange to say, was a gentleman. 


and when he, a comparative stranger in the city, 
where he was pursuing his studies, had been a 
guest courteously welcomed at her father’s house. 
He was now a successful young physician, the 
idol of every circle in which he moved; but he 
did not forget his old acquaintance. In fact the 
dignity and courage with which she met misfor- 
tune exalted her infinitely in his estimation. He 
visited her before she left the city, and, as an 
old friend, solicited the pleasure of occasionally 
Writing to her, a request which she could not, or 
did not refuse. 

In reality, though there was nothing of love in 


these letters, they soon became infinitely dear to | 
The noble frankness with which ; 


Emily’s heart. 
her father’s old acquaintance stood by her, when 
every one else selfishly neglected her, touched 
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her inexpressibly ; and, before she even suspected 
her danger, she was deeply in love. The idea of 
‘his marrying her-was dismissed at once, when 
she came to discover her weakness. Many a 
bitter tear that discovery taught her. ° 

But within a few days her heart had been filled 
with strange hopes. Her correspondent had come 
down to Chesnut Village on a visit, had called on 
her, and had given her an invitation to the pic- 
nic projected for the first of June. And now, on 
this morning, he had brought a moss-rose bud, 
fresh with dew, and sent it up to her, while he 
waited below. He was, she knew, too sincere 
to deceive her, and surely he was aware of the 
meaning of the sweet token. What wonder that 
she blushed and was embarrassed, when, on en- 
tering the little parlor, her visitor rose with a 
; smile, which was succeeded by a grateful glance 
from his fine eyes, as he saw the appropriation 
she had made of his gift. 

He came forward with an enthusiasm unusual 
to him, and taking both her hands in his, said, 
> You look like an angel, Emily.” 
> He had never spoken, in this way, before; and 
Emily, confused and agitated as she was, stole a 
glance at his face, to see if he could be in earnest. 
There was no doubting the meaning of that look. 
Love, devoted love shone out of those fine eyes, 
from the very soul of the speaker. 

“Yes,” he continued, stealing his right arm 
around that slender waist, while Emily, trembling 
with happiness and surprise, was fain to lean on 
him for support, ‘‘yes, dearest, you look like an 
angel, and are one; and if you can stoop from 
your height to love one so little worthy of it as 
me, what bliss will be mine. I have loved you 
almost since I first began to write to you, but 
’ would not impose on your generous permission 
to correspond, to reveal my sentiments. I had 
asked to write to you simply as a friend; and to 
have written as a lover would have been a breach 

of my implied promise. So, as I could not en- 
} dure suspense any longer—as every letter I re- 
ceived from you exhibited more of your rare 
) qualities of head and heart, I came down here 
} to know my fate. You are silent. Am I then 
: to despair?” 
In fact, though Emily had, at first, leaned on 
; him for support, she had, recovering her strength 
> as he proceeded, raised her head from his shoul- 
} der, and, with his last words, had even glided 
. from his embrace. Dut the tone of deep sadness 
’ with which he concluded moved her to pity. She 
} laid her hand on his arm, and looking up smiling 
; into his face, said, 
Prank!” 
It was enough. Frank Howell, for it was he 
} himself, as the reader has perhaps suspected all 
‘along, Frank Howell, we say, saw sufficient in 














“FORGET AND FORGIVE.” 
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those eyes and in that smile to assure him that 
he need not despair; and putting his arm around 
her again, he not only drew her toward him, but 
kissed her, though reverently as a brother would 
kiss a long-lost and recovered sister. 
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¢ and there was no little consternation among some 
‘of the fair guests. 
‘noyed to find that Frank, on his own confession, 


His sister, at first, was an- 


was more than half in love with a school-teacher; 
but as she loved Frank dearly and valued his 


Suddenly the old widow, with whom Emily ; judgment highly, she always came round in the 
boarded, looked into the parlor to announce that ; end to his opinion, and, on this occasion, did not 


the coffee was ready. 

“I thought Miss Emily ought to have a bite, 
sir, before she set out,” said the old lady. 

‘‘Thank you,” said Frank, ‘‘it was very con- 
siderate, you take good care of this dear crea- 
ture, I see,” he hardly knew what he said, and 
was continually on the point of betraying himself. 
‘*Your coffee is very fine. Do finish your cup, 
dearest,” this was said to Emily, who blushed, 
and reproached him with her eyes. ‘‘ But now we ; 
must be off. I declare it is striking six o’clock, 
and we shall be the last on the ground.” 


depart from her general rule. In short, by the 
time Frank arrived, Mary was prepared to be 
not only civil to Emily, but to like her if possible. 
We need not say that Mary did like Emily. 
No one could help liking the sweet girl, unless 
prejudice closed the eye of reason. Before the 
‘day was half over, Frank had the inexpressible 
pleasure of seeing his sister and betrothed walk- 
(ing, with their arms around each other, Mary 
evidently charmed with her new acquaintance. 
It was a happy, happy day. The spot had been 
‘ judiciously selected, in an open bit of forest land, 





The widow saw them depart, and then stepped : ; through which a lucid stream, fresh from the 
into her next door neighbor, where, to the wonder ; ‘ neighboring hills, wound in and out between bor- 
of all, she retailed the lover-like expressions of ‘ders of verdant turf. The company soon broke 
Frank, w.nding up by declaring that ‘“‘he was up into pairs, some wandering off alone, some 
going to marry her dear Miss Emily—she was : sitting by the brook, and others grouped in little 
sure of it—and certainly a sweeter wife he could ‘ bands here and there. When the dinner hour 
not get, nor one more worthy of him, rich and ‘ came, all gathered together again, and while the 
handsome though he was.” The neighbor hur- : ladies sat on the grass, and were served, the gen- 
ried, in turn, to tell her acquaintances; and thus, ‘tlemen unloaded the hamper, or leaned on their 
before night, all the village heard that Dr. Frank ; elbows helping their fair partners. 

Howell was going to marry the school mistress. ; That evening Mary Howell, when she reached 

Meantime the pic-nic went merrily off. On home, heard of her brother’s engagement; and 
their way to the fine old woods, in which the : to the surprise of the narrator, who had expected 
party met, Frank told Emily that he wished to ‘ to see her quite indignant, answered, 
keep their engagement secret till the ensuing: ‘Frank has a right to choose for himself. He 
day. ‘You will meet my sister here, and I wish ‘and I are alone in the world, so there are no 
her to see and know you, before she hears of our parents to please, and as for me I have met Miss 
being affianced. It will embarrass you too much { { Sounders to-day, and already love her as a sister. 
to have the announcement to-day.” ‘ ‘She is worth @ score of the mere butterflies of 

“Yes, yes, dear Frank, wait till to-morrow. { fashion, with whom, I say it with shame, I have 
You’ll spoil the day’s pleasure if you tell all.” {consorted too much. But I will make her my 

The decided language of Frank, on the prece- ; model hereafter, and try to be more worthy of 
ding afternoon, had created a reaction in Emily’s ; the esteem of the good.” 
favor. The sensible portion of his hearers,on; And she kept her word. When Frank carried 
reflection, had seen the folly of their prejudice; ; his beautiful bride to the city, Mary accompanied 
and even his sister, who was an excellent crea- ‘them; and soon, with such a bright example of 
ture in the main, though a little spoiled by flat- ; womanhood before her, became cured of her 
tery and fashion, was sorry for having expressed ; ‘faults. In turn she married a rising young law- 
herself so decidedly. When all the gentlemen yer, and is now, with her sister-in-law, one of 
but Frank had arrived, it became evident that he ; the leaders in the most refined set of the metro- 
had meant himself, when he spoke of a friend; ; polis. 
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“FORGET AND FORGIVE.” 


THERE’S a well-spring of love, where angels oft sip, , And the moss-buds that lave in its sparkling wave, 
And in its sweet waters their pure fingers dip; Say softly, my dearest, “Forget and Forgive.” 


And stir in its broad brim the green lily leaves, "Tis down in an alcove of beauty and love, 


That whispering murmur, “Forget and Forgive.” 


The crystals that gleam in the silvery stream, 
Are bright as a seraph’s most Heavenly dream; 


Where the olive tree shelters a white-winged dove; 
And the Pilgrim who seeks his thirst to relieve, 
Will find it is labelled “ Forget and, Forgive.” 
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FAVORITE WILD FLOWERS. 





BY D. ELLEN GOODMAN. 





Ye are here at last, sweet flowers, 
I’ve roamed in the shadowy grove 
With a sigh through the bright Spring hours, 
To catch your first glance of love. 
I’ve knelt to the deep, rich moss 
With its glimmer of green and gold, 
To see if your azure leaves 
Were not hid in its velvet fold. 


I’ve bent to the laughing rill 

That went singing in its glee, 
To see if its voice of love 

Were not breathing, flower, of thee; 
And among the lilies white 

That drooped with their shining dew, 
I’ve looked for a form of light, 

For an eye of meekest blue. 


I stooped to a violet’s bed, 
Where a fragrant sigh gushed up, 
And a radiant light was shed 
O’er the frail and golden cup: 
And I thought to find thee there, 
Thou lowly and lovely thing— 
For the fairest with the fair 
Should nestle with trembling wing. 


But the violet and the rill 

Were breathing no word of thee, 
And the moss upon theAill 

Beamed with flowers less dear to me. 
Then I sought a sheltered nook 

Where the sunbeams rarely play, 
Except with a farewell look 

At close of a Summer’s day— 


Where deep green vines love to cling 
In a wreath above thy head, 
And the softest breath can fling 
A sweet perfume o’er thy bed— 
Where gleams of the deep blue sky 
In the thick leaves seem to rest, 
Giving azure to thine eye, 
Throwing glory o’er thy breast. 
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Yes—lI found thee there, sweet flower, 
With a sudden, joyous start; 

For thou hast the strange, strange. power 
To move and to melt my heart! 

I have borne thee to my home; 
Thou’rt here, thou’rt here at last, 

And a throng hath with thee come— 
Bright memories of the past! 


Not strange that ye thus should throw 
Your tendrils around my soul— 
Not strange that ye thus should bow 
My spirit to your control! 
Was your fragrant breath not shed 
O’er a beauteous brow and cold, 
That lay in its coffin-bed, 
With its waving hair of gold? 


Did your leaves not nestle down 

To a chill and pulseless breast, 
Whence the pure, meek soul had gone 

To its bright and Heavenly rest? 
Ang did not a hand of snow, 

iny and frozen by death, 

Lay heavily on your brow, 

And press out your fragrant breath? 


Ye whispered so softly there 
Of a glorious home above, 
As ye lay in her golden hair, 
With your look of patient love; 
Ye withered so meekly too, 
On her still and icy breast, 
With your leaves of palest blue, 
As ye shared her grave’s deep rest! 


Thou’rt loved like her, dear flower, 
And I dream her soul in thee 
In the balmy Summer hour, 
May smile in its love on me! 
That I see the soft sweet gleam 
Of her radiant, Heaven-blue eye, 
And hear her tone, as thy breath 
In fragrance is wafted by. 





LINES FOR 


On! could I range Apollo’s bowers, 
With loftier bards, as glad and free, 

I’d cull the buds of loveliest flowers, 
And weave them in a wreath for thee. 


Then round thy brows of spotless whiteness, 
My simple chaplet I would twine— 

Methinks its buds of starry brightness, 
More beautifully then would shine! 





AN ALBUM. 


To thee may gloomy care and sorrow 
Ne’er chequer life’s delightful scene, 

But oh! may each returning morrow 
Be happier than to-day has been! 


This, this I wish for thee, but gladness 
Unmix’d with ill dwells not below; 

Each mortal drinks the cup of sadness, 
And thou, fair maid! must taste it too. F. c. 





EDITORS’ 


CHIT-CHAT WITH READERS. 


Great Premium Orrers.—We would call the? 


attention of our fair readers to the fact that, with 
the July number, a new volume of our Magazine } 
will commence, presenting a favorable opportunity 
for them to renew their subscriptions if out, or to} 
persuade their friends to subscribe. In the pros-} 
pectus, published on the cover, will be found ex-} 
traordinary ind ts, especially for single sub- ; 
scribers, a dollar’s worth of standard books being 
offered, in an addition to a copy of the Magazine, to 
every person remitting two dollars to the publisher. } 
As this is not intended to be a permanent offer, but 
will cease on the first of September, no time should > 
be lost by those desirous of availing themselves of 
such a chatce. Any person whatever, who will get up 
a club, shall be entitled to the same premiums. The 
works offered are all of a standard character, and 
generally such as every female ought to possess: 
where this is not the case they will be found useful 
to brothers, husbands or fathers. So liberal an in- 





ducement has never been held out, nor can we be } 


repaid except by large accessions. But these we 
confidently anticipate, not merely on account of the 
premiums themselves, but also in consequence of 
the increased merit of the Magazine. We are now 
spending money more lavishly than ever on our} 
embellishments; and intend to do so throughout the } 
year. In the fashion department we have no real} 
rivalry, as is freely admitted by all, the “Ladies’ 
National” being the text-book in this respect, and 
indispensable to every lady who would know “what 
is worn.” While the press unites to proclaim that } 
the literary matter is unequalled. 

The July number will contain the “gem” plate of 
the year, and will be ready somewhat earlier than 
usual. We will send a specimen of it gratis to any 
person desirous of forming aclub. The earlier re- 
mittances are made the better. If clubs come in 
before the July number is ready, we will send the } 


b h 
enedi-senenadbe ceric nanaterticnenirngeangy 6 an ounce of tincture of myrrh, and two ounces of 


rf Peruvian bark; keep in a phial for use. 


keep our new friends in good humor while the more 
splendid repast is preparing. 





Hyacintus Fiowerine 1x Water.—Mrs. Loudon, 





TABLE. 


prevented from recruiting its forces, by the artificial 


position in which it has been placed. As a rule, 
therefore, you should consider the roots as sacrificed 

when they have been thus forced. They may, how- 
} ever, be turned to some account, if treated carefully. 
Take the bulbs from the glasses when the flower is 
} withered, and plant them in the open borders in 
; light soil, about six inches deep, being careful not 
> to injure either the roots or foliage. They will then 
$ produce a feeble flower perhaps, next spring, and in 
2 @ year or two, with care, the offsets may make good 
} plants. An enfeebled bulb will often make abund- 
> ance of offsets. Of course, these remarks will apply 
} as plants have been more or less forced. Ina green- 
house, a Hyacinth in water will suffer less than one 
in a sitting-room. 


$ 





New anv Uservt Receiprs.—To mend tortoise- 
shell, bring the edges of the pieces to fit each other, 
observing to give the same inclination of grain to 
each; then secure them in a piece of paper, and place 
them between hot irons or pincers; apply pressure, 
and let them cool. Take care that the heat is not 
too great, or it will burn the shell. 

When velvet gets plushed from pressure, hold the 
parts over a basin of hot water, with the lining of 





} the dress next the water; the pile will rise in a short 


, time and assume its original beauty. This is a 
, valuable hint to those ladies whose velvets are Eng- 

} lish, and whose habits are sedentary. 
To make flaky crust, wet half a pound of the finest 


; flour, dried before the fire, with as much water as 
> will make it into a hard stiff paste; roll it one way. 
Divide six ounces of butter into little bits, and put 


it on the paste with a knife at three different times; 


} and be careful always to roll it the same way. 


Diamond cement for glass or china is made by 
dissolving a quarter of an ounce of isinglass in water 


by boiling it to the consistence of cream; add a table- 
, spoonful of spirits of wine; use warm. 


An excellent wash for the mouth is made of half 


A few drops 
in a glass of water are sufficient. 


in a late number of her London periodical, gives > 


some directions as to the treatment of Hyacinths that > 
have flowered in water, which may be useful to our } 
readers. She says that the process of forcing the } thorne. 


REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 


The House of Seven Gables. By Nathaniel Haw- 
1 vol. Boston: Ticknor, Read & Fields.— 


Hyacinth is very detrimental to the plant, and that } When we had read the first twenty pages of this 


the injury is often fatal. The reason bulbs flower 
so finely in water in heated rooms, is, that the sub- 
stauce of the future development has been treasured 
up during the previous season, with all the advan- 
tages of sun and rain in the open air. A Hyacinth 
in water has expended all this store of organized 
matter in the production of the flower, and has been 


romance, we felt inclined to dissent from the preva- 


‘ 


; lent opinion of the press, that it was inferior to “The 


Scarlet Letter.” As we proceeded, however, we were 
forced to acknowledge that our cotemporaries were 
correct, and that “The House of Seven Gables” was 
as one of the ablest of them characterized it, only 
another “Twice Told Tale.” In short, though supe- 
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rior in the finish of some of its details, the romance,,; Poems, by Mrs. E. H. Evans. With a Preface of 
as a whole, is not equal to its predecessor. Never-} her brother, T. H. Stockton. 1 vol. Philada: Lip- 
theless it is a work of genius. No living American } pincott, Grambo & Co.—The author of this volume 
author but Hawthorne could have drawn such a cha- } is one of our most meritorious female poets, graceful 
racter as Clifford, described. such a quaint old house } in her imagery, forcible in style, and impassioned in 
as the Pyncheon Mansion, or imagined such a wild, } sentiment. The writer of such poems as “ Consump- 
half unearthly legend as that connected with the } tion,” “The Land Far Away,” “The Home,” and 
wizard’s curse. The fault of the book, indeed of all} others of similar merit will long be remembered, as 
Hawthorne’s books, in a moral aspect, is the sombre } Byron beautifully expressed it, “in her land’s lan- 
coloring which pervades them, and which leaves an } guage.” We regret that our space, this month, for- 
effect more or less morbid on even healthy minds. } bids that extended notice of these poems which they 
The only really loveable character in the book is } deserve; but, if time and health permit, we may, in 





Phebe, who comes, like a gleam of summer sunshine, 
to the old house and its legendary horrors. The } 
volume is very elegantly printed. 


French Without a Master. Spanish Without a} 
Master. Italian Without a Master. German With- } 
out a Master, Latin Without a Master. By A. H. 
Monteith. Philada;: T, B. Peterson.—These » 
are five books of the greatest value. To persons } 
desirous of studying either French, Spanish, Italian, } 
German or Latin, but who do not find it convenient 
or possible to employ a teacher, the volumes, or such } 


5 vols. 


of the five as they may require are indeed priceless. } 
Mr. Monteith, by a‘ happy faculty of explaining the ° 
fundamental principles of a language, smooths for , 
the student much of the difficulty of acquiring a; 
foreign tongue. Any person, in earnest to acquire ; 
French, German, Italian, Spanish, or Latin can, by } 
aid of the proper volume, render himself or herself ; 
capable of reading the language in a comparatively 

short time, without the assistance of a teacher. To ’ 
individuals living in the country a series like this is ' 
of great importance. The books are handsomely 

printed, in a style suitable to their standard cha- } 
racter. ° 


Louisiana. By Charles Gayarre. 1 vol. New) 
York: Harper & Brothers.—In this superbly printed 
volume we have the romance of Louisiana’s history, } 
from the expedition of De Soto up to the middle of ; 
the last century. Mons. Gayarre writes in a graceful 
Manner and with unbounded enthusiasm. His de- ! 
scription of the sea-fight between Iberville and the » 
British fleet is an instance of the latter, as his pretty } 
love-tale of Crozat’s daughter is of the former. The » 
early annals of Louisiana abound with incidents that : 
rival and even surpass fiction, and of these our ; 
author has availed himself with consummate skill, } 
so that his work is fascinating beyond description, } 
and that without violating truth except in a fow } 
comparatively indifferent details. The fate of the ; 
Natchez Indians, as related in this volume, is full } 
of mournful pathos. We might point out other in- ; 
teresting portions of the work, but the crowd of ' 
books on our table compels us to conclude. 

The Irish Confederates. By H. M. Field. 1 vol. 
New York: Harper & Brothers.—The fatal rebellion } 
of 1798, in which Ireland lost so many heroes, was , 
hever more lucidly described than in the present ; 
Volume. Sketches of the prominent actors, drawn 
in a graphic style, add to the interest and value of 
the work. A portrait of Thomas Addis Emmet graces } 
the frontispiece. The volume is handsomely printed. } 


our July number, string a garland composed from 
them. The volume is most elegantly printed. 

The Kitchen-Gardener. 1 vol. Philada: T. B. 
Peterson.—If we lived in the country, and had that 
greatest of all luxuries, a kitchen-garden, from which 


- we might obtain vegetables really fresh, instead of 
) the wilted articles sold as such in city markets, one 


of our first proceedings would be to furnish ourselves 


with this necessary volume. It is in fact a complete 


vade mecuum. Whatever is proper for the kitchen- 


; garden, how it should be cultivated, and all other 
} things important to be known upon the subject are 
; here set forth, under appropriate heads, and in the 


clearest language. The book is very beautifully 
printed. 

The Commissioner; or, De Lunatico Inquirendo. 
By G. P. R. James. 1 vol. New York: Harper & 
Brothers.—There is more novelty in this fiction than 
is usual with James; while in point of merit it is 
inferior only to his very best. The Commissioner is 
a very gentlemanly agent, who comes down from the 
moon to inquire into the sanity of we earth-worms, 
and who finds, of course, that most of us are mad, 
some on one hobby, some on another. A pleasant 
love-story, a little improbable here and there, but 
winding up happily, runs through the volume. 

The Autobiography of Captain Congar. By Rev. 
H. T. Cheever. 1 vol. New York: Harper & Bro- 
thers.—The autobiography of a man, who, for fifty 
years, was a Mariner and Shipmaster for the port of 
New York, would be sure to be interesting, even if 
so skilful a pen as that of the Rev. Mr. Cheever had 
not been called in, to arrange the story artistically. 
A more interesting book has not been issued for many 
a day. Its religious tone especially is commendable. 

The Pictorial Field Book of the Revolution. No. 
13. New York: Harper & Brothers.—Mr. Lossing’s 
engravings for this serial are as superior as ever, 
while the letter-press maintains its absorbing inte- 
rest. No family, in which there are children, should 
be without this work; for the story of our country’s 
sufferings and woes is the first, after that taught in 


> the Bible, which should be instilled into the youthful 


mind. 

The Illustrated Shakspeare. No. 27. Boston: 
Sampson, Phillips d& Co.—This number contains 
the tragedy of Hamlet, and is illustrated with a 
charming engraving of Ophelia. The serial is fast 
drawing to a close. We urge again, on all admirers 
of Shakspeare, to possess themselves of this cheap 
and beautiful edition. 
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A Greek Grammar for the use of High Schools 
and Universities. By Philip Buttman. Revised and 
Enlarged by his Son, Alexander Buttman, 





een 


Robinson. 1 vol. New York: Harper & Brothers.— 
The fact that this Grammar has reached its eigh- 
teenth edition in German is a decisive proof of its 
merits; for the Germans are, beyond doubt, the best 
Greek critics and scholars of the age. Mr. Robinson 
has very materially increased the value of the work. 
His translation of an earlier edition of the same 
Grammar, eighteen years ago, which was repnet 
with so much applause, is entirely eclipsed by the 
present version of the last and corrected edition. 


Poems. By W. P. Mulchinock. 1vol. New York: 
T. W. Strong.—The author of this volume is a young 
poet of high promise, long known to the readers of 
th’. and other magazines. He has here collected his 
tagitive pieces, and now makes his bow in a book, 
for the first time in his life. We compliment him, } 
not only on the merit of his verses, but on the ele- } 
gant style in which his volume is got up. We should } 
be pleased, if we could find an early opportunity, to 
call attention, more in detail, to the various beauties 
of Mr. M’s poems. 


Wild Sports of the West. By William Maxwell. } 
lvol. Philada: T. B, Peterson.—The publisher has 
issued this popular work, which has long been out of 














Trans- } trimmed with three 
lated from the Eighteenth German Edition, by Edward } 


FASHIONS FOR JUNE. 

Fie. 1—A Diyyer Dress or Pink Tissve, skirt 
fl , each fi finished 
with three rows of braid. Corsage low and plain, 
trimmed in front with three bows of pink ribbcn. A 
sash with broad long ends, tied in front. A white 
sacque of worked muslin, with a double frill around 
the bottom. Pagoda sleeves with a double worked 
ruffle, looped up on the inside with a pink bow. 
Hair dressed in the style now so prevalent, being 
drawn back from the forehead, with a loose curl 
behind each ear. 

Fig. 1.—WaALkine Dress or Green CHENE SILK, 
skirt trimmed with three flounces, woven in patterns 
to match the dress. Black lace shawl, trimmed with 
a very wide fall of rich black lace. Straw bonnet 
with a cap crown, and trimmed on the left side with 
graceful straw flowers. Face trimming of the same. 

There is nothing new in the style of making 
dresses. For very warm weather, those made low 
in the neck promise to be popular. A very small 
cape can be made of the same material as the dress, 
and this has all the advantages of a high-necked 
dress, whilst a variety may be made by sometimes 
wearing a white cape or chemisette. Flounces are 
still very much worn, but the most elegant morning 
dresses are generally trimmed, en tablier, in some of 
the various sorts of embroidery or soutache most in 
vogue. The corsage is still worn open to display 





print, in a style of considerable merit. ‘The “Wild } the embroidered chemisette of fine muslin or Valen- 
Sports” is, perhaps, the freshest, if not the best of} ciennes lace. Basques, of material which either cor- 
Mr. Maxwell’s fictions. A more readable book could } responds or suitably contrasts with the dress, are 
not be desired on a summer afternoon. To the} still much worn. Epaulettes or caps are not very 
sportsman especially it will prove fascinating beyond } fashionable, though some few dresses have lately 


description. 


The Complete Florist. 1 vol. Philada: T. B.3 
Peterson.—Ladies fond of cultivating flowers will 
find this book of the greatest assistance to them. 
It has been prepared by a distinguished gardener ; 
and is full of valuable information, so much so in- 
deed that it may be regarded as a text-book upon 
the subject it discusses. The volume is printed in } 
clear type on stout white paper. 


Nature agd Bleasedness of Christian Purity. By 
Rev. R. S. Foster. 1 vol. New York: Harper & 
Brothers.—This excellent work is worthy of the 
largest circulation. To members of the Christian 
Church, whatever their denomination, we cordially 
commend it. A portrait of the author adorns the 
volume, which is very handsomely got up. 


Beechnut. A Franconia Story. 1 vol. New York: 
Harper & Brothers—Another of Mr. Abbott’s de- 
lightfal stories for children, printed, illustrated and 
bound with the usual elegance of this series. 

London Labor and the London Poor. No. IV. 
New York: Harper & Brothere.—This serial loses 
none of the absorbing interest, which, in our last, 
we described as characterizing it. 





Recollections of Curran. 1 vol. New York: Har- 
per & Brothers.—One of the raciest works we ever 
read, full of anecdote, bristling with wit, and in- 





valuable to the student of oratory. 


been made with them. The sleeve tight at the upper 
part and loose at the end is still the only style worn 
for silk dresses. Trimming of any kind is but spar- 
ingly employed. Beuillonnees of silk the same as 
the dress, or fontanges (drawn ribbon) are the most 
fashionable. 

The full hanging sleeves bid fair to have a long 
reign. The under-sleeves are sometimes quite open, 
but more*generally partially confined at the wrist 
with a deep frill, either turning up from the wrist, 
or falling over the hand. It may be remarked, en 
passant, that every modification of the present sleeve 
is more or less becoming to the hand, showing 
white and delicate one to the greatest advantage, 
and taking from the apparent size of a large one. 

Small Manrexertes of silk, white embroidered or 
dotted muslin, plain barege, &c., will be much worn, 
as well as scarfs, mantillas, and shawls of black and 
white lace, though the two latter are more costly than 
the former. The drawn bonnets of crape, though 
frail, are exquisitely beautiful and fresh looking. 
They, as well as straw, are nearly all made with the 
cap crown, and but comparatively little trimming is 
worn on them. 

Mornina Caps combine richness of material with 
simplicity cf style. They are composed of embroi- 
dered muslin and lace, and cut with a peak toward 
the forehead; they often have thick bunches of loops 
of many colored narrow ribbon, falling over the ear, 
and are fastened to the hair with ornamental pins. 
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